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4. ys Edward Matshall. 
~ ef heer pnaing 


nomich'geCorhell, and, 

during » the” Summ op) with om ane 
Universit¥. : 
Prot: Johnson. ast Seliten | widely 
pees aa ‘germane to'the topic of. 
“3 His His “War. and the 

‘icwt Labor,” in @‘récent Issue 
of "Phe Atlantic Monthly, : attracted | 
ae attention, : ang. his. “ Commerce 
1 Wann Lhe eae, numberof © 

ly, bad 


‘ot ble: effect of | 
on;'first, Amer- 
American ‘ 

aes Ae 


pore 
piiie as oné’and an ‘immediate 
result: of the present ‘Buropean ‘ton- 

- “Phere can “be little aoubt ‘that .’ 
tt: ‘wilt leat ‘us to make chapges in the: 
American: registry. Jaws. 

“ We. were - commercially’ suprecne 
tipon the seas during and immediately 
after. the, , treméndously. ‘ong ‘and ter- 

le Napoleonic ‘wars. Haying a vir- 
tual monopoly of the world’s carrying 
trade,:‘we found. it: necessary and com- 
mercially‘ agreeable to develop ability 
in ‘thé technique of both’ building and 
sailing ‘ships. 

«Thus wei presently idénene the ha- 
tion’ which most economically and: in- 
telligently constructed - and operated 
ships: We ‘remained the leaders of 
thesworkd in these endeavors until: the 
commercial possibilities of the wooden. 
Ship *were exhausted. 

ye The: change from wood. to iron as 
shipbuilding ‘material was unfavorable 
to.us.. In :the construction of mietal 
ships we;could ‘not: successfully com- 
pete with ‘England, because-at that 
time our iron and steel:industries had 
not been ‘déveloped. and —eere had 
Deen. 

“And we ‘ protectéd ’ our infant iron 
industry, /Bree iron. for shipbuilding 
might have saved us from disaster, but 
We never. admitted iron free. It. is 
probable. that if we had net handi- 
capped-oursship: builders and. owners 
With; dear iron’ we might “have re+ 
mained competitors among the world's 
ship builders and owners, but we did 
tC ) Handjcap:them. os rug 

“The result was that presently our 
shipbuilding industry dwindled until it 
became a.minor matter, and 4s now 
carried on -upen a Relatively small 


* hb pa stand ‘Scale was that 
America builds ships while England 
Manufactures: them. > It is quite true 
today. Wige 1% 

ere each vessel is. planned inde- 
pen ntly and each’ separate bit is es- 
Pecialiy manufactured. There. the 
thing: is dotie wholesale. A -navigat- 
ing: company desires a-ship of certaih 
tonnage and speed, and a shipbuilding 
company.«takes the contract for con- 
struction, building the vessel econom- 
ically and speedily upon plans from 
which:a‘dozen others havé been built. 
It 1s «large-scale. production, while 
modern: shipbuilding: 41 the United 
States fas been small-scale. production. 

“Phere ‘we find the whole secret of 
our:maritime, downfall. Being unable 
to build ships: cheaply, and. having 
practically ‘forbidden American capital 
to purchase foreign-bullt ships by re- 
fusing the flag «to foreign-built: bot- 
toms nothing else spoinatt could have 
been: expected. 

“In the twenties we were at the 
senith ot.our maritime, power; in the 


“By the time of the begining of the 
the. chanke {4 tectinique was 
‘complete. . It was: not thé 

aun: of the Alabama and other ‘hostile 
Avhich destroyed © American 

“put, firat,’.the . change’ «of. 
uilding-:material. from wood to 

sets tthe, the ttaeet trom-tron 

steel 


el cs oe clone 


_rNorcata Mn this “ies: -one of the 

% details ‘of ‘the: present 
pale settuation—conditions have 
80 changed that we cari produce ‘sts! 
as cheaply, and probably more cheap- 
ly; hart ft dain be: prodticed’ in other 
countrtes;.and, although there is much 
Ot the: high cost, of Jabor in .the 
States,. shipbuilding labor, in 

bé ultimate analysis, ia probably. no 
earer hérg than elsewhere, because, 
‘we Se bir wih we ave 8 

;. the which we have at 
vefficient than: that to. 


eon 
> “Thus we can 4inmensely stiznitiate 
: «@metican commerce, 6pening up many 


i BS 


Chance for. Us. to Regain Supremacy of the Seas, and of South Ame 


#. 
f: 
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“ican Markets, but Our ‘Sécurities Thrown Back on Us Will pee 
Cornell Professor of Economics. 


- Troublesome, Says. 


‘a Bat we miust gelse the existing op-' 
portunity with all-possible speed, buy 
foreign ships While foreign conditions 
make them cheap; quickly amend our 
laws’ 80 .as- to t the American 
“registry of our purchases, and, through — 
these and other means, to, re-establish 
throughout the world ‘the habit of 
considering Américan® ‘Ypttouns aa 
factors,, fs 


-mew ‘business connections which log- 
‘foally, shouldbe ours; but at present 
- are not, particularly in Latin America. 
| dm this lies. the one great Anierican 
‘Opportunity growing out ot the Buro- 
Pascoe wer” °° 
- I apked Prof, Johtiaon 4¢ hé thought 
thts might have-.a favorable effect . 
Seek our great enterprise at Panama. 
“Tiam mot so sure,” he answered. 


>“ ¥t Would make our shipyards more 


[Took fo as 
fa of, ‘American shitp-. contented: and happy, and it might be 


‘that as a it Great Britain, be- 
cause of. thé. Buropean wer, might 
not. be} after | all, the nation to get 
greatest benefit from thé canal. 

“The localization of the war to 
Europe leaves Panama practically out ~ 
of it,:unless Japan should -be drawn 
into it by her ally, England. Then 
he canal would be useful to Japan, 
as offering a short route f the 
Pacific to the aid of her friend,” : 

“Would this have a favorable ef- 
fect. upon the relations between the 

United States and Japan?” I asked. 

“I do not sée how it would affect 
them. at all.” Such’a use of the canal, 
however, could. scarcely fail to se- 
riously :affect for ill our relations with 
Germany. 

ay. 3 seems likely that the canal will 
have slight, if any, influence upon this 
war. This war, however, may impof- 
tantly affect our own relations to our 
own canal. ’ 

“ The, general: depression in the Eu- 
ropean carrying trade which must: be 
the inevitable result of the conflict 
will make the canal less.useful to Eu- 


rope than had been expected, and;,if . 


we are wise, this will make it more 
useful. to oursélyes. In other words, 
the war may. 80 rearrange events as 
to give Europe:less and-America more 
benefit from our: vast»enterprise.” 


Effect on‘Export Trade. : 
From | sonsideration of this” point 
Prof. IJdhnson. turned: to. that~of the 


effect; of the-war \upon-eur Sermeral’ 
export feag trom bas ie ‘ 


itd Ty . 7 , 
ing i ‘Amserient ‘exporters, is 
said, apeehenimge ‘As long as pee 
war continues it ;mbtat .stimulate the~ 
export of: foodstifts from America’ ta « 
Europe, -for _ nations. involved ir war. 
can do: but little in the way of: food: 
production. 

“ But ‘European’: war will scarcely — 
stimulate European démand for Amet-_ 
ican manufactures.. “Our, exportation 
of manufactured articles never has 
been. yery large, atid. what there. has 
been of-it..has mostly been to. Conti+ 
nental’ rather ‘than to’ British con- 
signees; ‘this: war is unlikely immedt- 
ately to incrédge it. After peace has’ 


been arranged there may be a great _ 


need for°articles of American: mant- ' 
facture in. Kutope, but Burope then 
will be am impoverished customer. 

“ For some time’ to come, if this war: 
continues td the, bitter end, as now 
seems probable, our European: trans- 
actions will be Kin to-a merchant's. 
dealings ‘with @ poor man, whereas, in 
the past, Burope has béén’a rich ahd 
prospetous customer. 

“This probably will mean not only 
fewer Eyropean purchases of Amer- 
ican goods, but purchases of the 
cheaper rather than the more expen- 
sive grades of American goods, and 
the cheaper grades are those which 
are least DaOEIOEES to us, the pro- 
ducers. 

“ This probability, makes our. ¢cb- 
nomic interest fnan early. peace very 
acute, and especially .emp the 
modern interdependence of | 
tions of the world. Fast and-plentiful . 
ships, with their accompaniment not 
only of expeditious ‘commerce, but & 
quick’ mail service, the. ocean tele- 
graph and othér purely modern de- 
velopments have brought about some 
unexpected results, 

“In the fifties, or. even as late. 
as the days of the Franco-Prussian 
war, we could regard with interested 
equanimity the disaster of a Euro- 
pean ‘conflict. In a general way we 
could feel that the fight was theirs, 
not ours, and that they would have to” 

pay the fiddler who furtiished music 
for thetr bloody recreation. 

“ International relations were not as 
Closely ‘knit in« those days, commier- 
clay or otherwise, as they now. are, 


BE 


and, no matter what occurs to ship- 
ping, the grain she needs will get to 
her. ; 


’“ And as surely as Hurope will have 


to have American grain she will, have’. 


to have American’ cotton.’ This she 
may be unable to get tor herself, and 
we may be unable-to send to her while” 


the war actually is in progress, but as-. 


soon as peace comes cotton will deat. 
“to"move,. ! 
“But the war inevitably wil hit our 
high-grade~that is, our manufactured 
—exports. Of such, things the sensi- 
tive portion of our téreign ‘trade con 
sists, and that portion of our foreign 
trade of which we are most fond. 
“Tt is highly probable ‘ that after. 
the’ war. ends Europe for some time: 


will make few purchases of. American-: — 


built automobiles, musical instruments, 
agricultural machinery, typewriters, 
@¢—all articles which have cut large 
figures in our expoft ‘trade and which: 
give large profits on the material and 
labor which go into them. § And” it 
must be remembpred that they repre- 


® 
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European aiataliy® ‘ would logically ° re- ’ Huropean. ‘origin ‘we. have , obtained 


sult in the establishment of new in- 
dustries here, is unlikely to prove im- 
portant. It is inconceivable that this 
war should -jJast. long enough, to 
justify. Amefiéan Capital in the erec- 
tion and equipment of factories .and 
“mills for the prodiiction of commodi- 
ties which, as soon as.the war “ends, - 
will again be supplied. from Europe. 
“more. cheaply .than we can rin, set 
facture ‘them. 

yy “ This detail of the melancholy Eu- 
“ropéan situation can mean nothing 


' more nor‘less than inevitable hardship 
-to some branches of American industry 


and trade: And after the war is over 
sheer fhecessity for quickly recouping 
terrible. losses. will undoubtedly. drive 
Europeans into newly desperate. en- 
deavors,to create export trade to us 
and to. South American countries, 


‘where Burope is. already. our fierce, 
’ ahd often: evictorious competitor. 


"OF course, such a war as this now 
seems sure to be must result in the 


. loss to industry. of many able-bodied 


2 


many ideas valuable to our own un-. 


dertakings. ‘For one example, our au- 
tomobile industry “would be scarcely 
where it is had we not had:the ad- 
vantage derived: froth close study of 
the French machines—@na@ the devel- . 
opment of such machines as automo- 
, Diles is a peace Product, not .a war 


; ' ‘product: 


+16 thin condllot erotieh to td aa wen 


erally disastrous as seema likely to. 


be the case, European thought will be - 


occupied so tensely in thé mere strug- . 
gle for existence for some years after — 
its cessation, that it wilt produce far - 
léss than it has inthe, way. of new - 


ideas. And new ideas from anywhere 
mean world progresa. 

“ Here. is another manifestation of 
that strictly modern but~ undeniably 
important interdependence to’ which I 
already have referred. Asa matter of 
fact, it is not modern... Old David 
Hume, .a philosopher of the first half 
of the eighteenth century, saw it com- 


{ng and called attentiok to it.. 
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sen. the class of American manufact- 
ures which pay the fancy wages. 

“ Thus, while we may expect a large 
démand for American staples; as the 
result. of this European war, we shall 
not find it an unadulterated commer- 
cial blessing... Here, I am sure, is &@ 
wind ili enough to be classed as one 
which will. dlow: urimixed. go0d to- 
ward no one. 4 i 

“And our import trade from Europe 


na- «is important ‘to’ our own prosperity 


and .conifort ‘as*‘well as essential to 
European profit: _ During’ the period 
of! the war's cdntiiuance ‘we’ shall 
-suffer through deing shut off from 
the source of our ‘supply in mane de- 
tails than one. are: 

“We shall-be unable. to get: ans 
from Germany: or silks from France: 
We shall be winable to. get many 
things of great importance to us, ‘and, 
for a' jong timé after peace ‘comes, 
the prices of these ciémmodities, will 
remain abnormally high. ay 

“'The apparent possibile’ simathaateady 


advantage, viz.:; that such a lack of - 


Prof. Aivin_S. Johnson. 


men, but this loss, no matter how 
great, will névertheless amount to but 
@ small: proportion of the industrial 
population. A melancholy. certainty 
is, however, that the gaps made by 
the death or disablement of men work- 
ers surely will be-almost wholly filled 
in by the drafting of women and chil- 
dren .inta industrial employments. 

“ Indeed,. in, this certainty seems ta 


~mé> to-lie..one of. the war's. greatest 


threats against the unhampered prog- 
ress of thé world, 

' ‘All this disorganization will méan 
also that-our-higher -class imports, as 
‘well as. our higher class exports, must 
inevitably suffer asa result of the Eu- 
ropean conflict. 


A Double Misfortune. 


“ And if the loss" even of a portion 
of our higher Class export trade will 
be a direct ‘misfortune, sd also the 
loss of Huropé a8 & source of spply 
tor many high-grade articles will be 
an dndirect rttme, . 

“ From our ‘hig class imports ‘of 


* 
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(Phote by Campbell Studia) 


“His general conception of. indus- 
trial development was that importa- 
tion gives the first idea, which leads 
to imitation; then to improvement, 
and, presently, to new developments 
which in ttrn will» be: exported and 
imitated at the source of the first 
idea.” : 

I asked Prof. Jotinson to discuss the 
war's pfobabile effect upon our trade 


in neutral territory, such as South . 


America, 

“ There,” said-he, “our competitors 
have built up a Vast organization; 4n- 
cluding ships, a banking system) and 
® wonderful personne) of salesman- 
ship. In these markets we have noth- 
ing to eompare with this, Here lies 
our opportunity, 

“The Huropean’ trad¢ organization 
in Latin-America ‘will be shot pretty 
well to pieces if this war.continues for 
any considerable period. This will give 
us; an opportunity to establish our- 
selves on &@ permanent footing in these 


markets and may be considered the 


second: principle advantage which we 








~ LITTLE. STORIES OF FACT. 


- Strattge but Trae. 

‘SN'T human nature a funny thing?” 
said the philosopher-at-large. ‘Take 
\the average man when he goes into 
m of a big hotel or. ‘rés- . 
eo. washroom: boys ‘insist 
gl his. way. by turning on 
him, putting a towel in 
pc aca preg age ayes Sona 

‘ * g to 
. “What do they 


iGki. 
HE 
Sat 


is 
ee 





‘ery well,”’ ‘maid teacher, “‘ what 
would you like to a 

» “Td like to know; ma’am,” said. Ma- 
belle, “ if you are quite sure that Noah 
only took two ’skeeters into the ark.” 


That Christian Science. 
it HENRY MOSKOWITZ, Presi- 





‘of! the New’ York Civil Serv-_ 


ice Commission, tells this story. 
It happened. at. ithe. State Fan venes 
of the Pr at 
ken mhn near one of the 
gp Son php dt there hap- 
at an Sdientist among 
West a Le hela ‘Whe 


AND FANCY : 


y Mant 
yi gee ay ago em 


"5 meet at the club were talking of 4 
fellow ‘ 


& young of 
easptly whom they both knew very 


young ‘man“had. succeeded in atusi- 


pating the entire fortune left him the 
she gfem be he me i 

i ly awfully sorry about tt,” 
‘* He must be in 


in “wretched 





a bad way 


are likely ip reap from me Buropean 
cataclysm. 

“Of this possibility we must. take 
advantage with every ounce of our 
energy, foresight, and ingenuity. . In 
seem ba'se thie Beeien & can Dae 

a systematic develppment _ of South 
and Central Americar: “trade. 

“If we show real: intelligence in this 
effort we soon shall’ éstablish & won- 
derfully profitable‘ machine 
‘guch as our competitors now ‘have but 
suddenly find themselves: too occupied 
to operate.” 

From this hopeftil detail of the -sit- 
uation we turned to thé discussion of 
the European. War's relation to’ Amer- 
iean finance. * 

*“ Obviously the first effect of the 
Buropean war upon world finance will 
be a great ter an. increase 


of securities,” sald Prof. Johinson.. “ Of - 


course, the war.-must- be» financed on 
loans. The. most generally accepted 
estimate’ is that it will cost Europe 
$5,000,000,000, ‘an ‘estimate which I 
think is very low. 


’ Will-Cost Year's Savings. 


“There is no reason for believing 
that thrift will be stimulated anywhere 
in the world by the war, so that addi- 
tional savings will be available to 
counterbalance the loss, and the nor- 
mal year’s supply of savings is about 
$5,000,000,000. ‘Thus it is fair to esti- 
mate that this war will eat a year’s 
sayings for the world. 

“It is, therefore, reasonable to 
predict that some rise in the interest 
rate will be inevitable. An increase 
in the interest ‘rate will mean @ gen- 
eral handicap upon business expan- 
sion, for a real shortage of” funds 
will be: ineyitable. I think. the. in- 
terest rate will rise even more than 
would be indicated by ,the mere 
shortage. 

“Tenders expect securities to be 
held at bargain. prices in war time, 
and that expectation, itself, tends to 
force them down, and commodity 
prices jup. And, of course, a feeling 
of insecurity about investments is 
inevitable. Our own present crisis 
is sufficiently indicative of the gen- 
¢ral feeling that it is a good thing 
to have one’s money free. ee, 

“Thus it is probable that an in- 


creased rate of interest throughout | 


the world will mean, for some y€ats 
to come, an increased cost of manu- 
facture wherever the investment of 
capital is necessarily heavy, as in all 
our principal industries. * 

“ & shortage of capital in Europe 
is tinavoidable, of course, and a short- 
age of capital there must mean that 
gome of our savings will be siphoried 
out of the United States and across 
the sea. This ‘will be. brought about 
through the sale to us. of..such se- 
curities as we will take. We won't 
take Russian or German bonds, or 
like paper, so it is reasonable ‘to 
guess that our own securities .will 
come back to us and at low prices. « 

“The bright side of this is.that it 
will amount to the payment of our 
debts at a discount, or, at least, on 
particularly favorable terms, but 
this ‘gain will be at least somewhat 
counterbalanced. -by the fact that our 
own enterprises inevitably will be 
starved for capital. 

“It is impossible not to. realize that 
the next twelve months will be un- 
favorable for the flotation of large 
issues of bonds or stock, not only in: 
Europe, but in America, and the world 
over. 

“The relations of fhe financial situa- 
tion arising in America as a result of 
the European war furnish interesting 
subject matter for speculative thought. 
Nearly all our railroads now ere cry- 
ing for more capital. They have not 
been able to get it, because the net 
returns they could make under our 


existing conditions. of regulation are \ 


not tempting. 

“It is reasonable to wippoee that 
the European war will make it still 
more difficult for them to get new 
capital. Investors will be able to get 
old and established securitiés at such 
low figures that they are unlikely even 
to be willing to consider new ones. 

“Thus it becomes necessary for us 


tained in statu quo. 
“he war will not improve our po- 
sition as a lending power in the neu- 


eutral markets de- 

age? ny exhibit the 

hest intelligence, we may reason- 
" expect an increase. of banking 
ih such markets, nearly-as a 
art of a general systematic. policy of, 
bet believe the impression. that we 


“The. continent - ; wilh 
swarm with women and children. in 
industry, and there may be some ten- 


Gency toward such conditions here it 
the withdrawal of foreign workmen | 


papi: varie Sets Ay. oa! if 
as seems'to be among the possibili- 


ties. r 
“An almost inevitable ‘and untary 
tunate-~effect upoh organized. labor: 


will bé the recrudescence of the old s 
racial: antagonisms among workmen. 
in certain American industries em< > 


ploying many foreigners. 

‘‘After pe period of: harmony be- 
tween the Serb and the Slav, for ex- 
‘ample, Auting whith they worked well 


ment of disputes: ne 

be accompanied’ or- ‘Pon 

tendency toward ‘the use: of. 

in settling industrial isagreements. 

" Fighting « makes fighters. The 
presence .of the Balkan veterans in 
Colorado undoubtedly had something 
to“do with the ‘outbreaks of violente 
among the strikers there. 

“ Not pubis lore and: economically 
sound,) b disorderly and économ- 
ically unsound Jabor movement will 
be the gainer through this European 
war. It will tend to swell the ranks 
of the I. W. W. and like organizations. 
I am honestly fearful that it thay’ be 
responsible for more than a little law- 
lessness in the United States. 

“Taking the world. as a Shia’ it 
seems likely. to me that the struggle 
between capital and labor will be 

. bitterer, after the conflict is over, than 
it. was before it-began. And in a féw 
years the radical labor movement will 
be claiming and, will believe that this. 
great war was but a scheme planned. 
in the interests of the high chiefs of © 
the existing order to add to:the Ops 
pression of the working man. 

“It. requires a:very lofty degree oi 
intellectual abstraction to unders 
Germany’s reagons for pulling e 
house down about the ears of a 
Europe at just this time, and. the So- 
cialists mostly believe and iny, 
state that the Kaiser's object in doing 
so is to repress Socialism and, ‘it x 
sible, to restore old-fashioned fe 
ism.” 

L.asked Prof. Johnson to gurimarise 
his views as to the probable economié 
effect of the cataclysm upon the peo= 
ple and fortunes of the United States, 

“TI cannot sée how the war can fail 
to canse a disorganization of. pro- 
duction, which will be followed by an 
advance in ‘prices, all along the line,””” 
he answered. ‘It seems obviotis to 
me that the withdrawal of workers 
from industry alone would effect that. 
And exportation ‘of such “goods ag 
war will permit us to-export will bé 
at an advance’ of prices, which will 
be accompanied by a corresponding 
advance in home prices for the same 
commodities. 

“It is ‘probable that a ‘few things, 
such as cotton, will be cheaper, be-~ 
cauge the paralysis of Buropean’ in: 
dustry will prevent HDurope from ab- 
sorbing our raw materials and~thug 
our own market will be glutted with 
them. ie 

“ But this effect will be but tein 
porary. All that will count in the 
long run will be what will amount to 
a permanent ‘advance in the capital 

- charge, or rate of interest, and thé 
setback in tHe technique of production 
which must invariably- follow such, a 
general , disturbance. — 


No More Gertnie Ideas. 


“Probably there is’ not an im- 
portant American industry ‘which 
does not somewhat benefit through 
ideas imported from Germany. When 
German production comes to a stands 
a the advance of German technique 
will halt and the whole world will 
suffer to some extent. ; 

“An incidental. detail of this 
tragedy of civilization is the fact that 
hundreds “6f° carefully trained “and 

highly developed Germans in. the 
United States are waiting at this very. 
momént for an opportunity to get 
back to the Fatherland. We already 
have lost the value of their services, 
They may not return to us after the 
war ends. 

“It will be a nore important logs 
than casual thought would lead the 
average’ man to guess. Dye manu- 
«facture and dyeing has been , de- 
veloped to such’ perfection .in -Ger- 
many that that country has had a 
quasi-monopoly of the business. until 
recently, when American ¢oncerns. be- 
gan importing German chemists. © 

“ We, already have learned most of 
the . -knowledge that they. , brought 
with them, but their return to. Ger- 
many will deprive us of the future. 
benefit,, which: Under normal cireum- 
‘stances would. have accrued to .np 
from the laboratory effort.of many: 
young German Ph. D's, who, have 
‘been working out our problems for us,’ 

“There. are. some general consid- 
erations as.to the: effect on interna- 
tional competition to’ be expected 
from this situation in the-long run. 
When it ends, some of the: countries 
now. involved. in. the: conflict. will 
emerge terribly humiliated, with noth- 
ing to.rely upon for their future’ ex- 
cept @ stimulated economic, develope. 
ment. 
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“In history we have joven er 


French taltautries develsen aon 
emg nba Boge nun 
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“Will ‘or - Not—Belsium ile Her Fate ana: sath red: 
It—Holland Relies .on Her Marvelous. Dikes, Through. 
- Which She Can Inundate Her Territory. 


The Grand cone Maye * 


Luuxemvb ourg 


By a Veteran Diplomat. 


‘hee which. Secretary 
Bryan, seems’ to consider an 
unfailing panacea for the pres- 
ervation .of peace,. are in 

reality breeders of war. A striking il- 

lustration is furnished by the present 

Amternational conflagration in-the Old 

‘World, which surpasses ‘in its extraor- 

dinary developments even the wild- 

est flights of the imagination of any 
of those novelists who have attempted 

to portray it-in: advance. ° 

As stated.a few nights ago *by A. 
Barton Hepburn, President of the 
Chase National Bank, ina. conversa- 
tion with me, the leading bankers and 
captains of finarice here are in almost 

‘continuous session, for the sake of de- 
vising means for dealing with the new 
and totally unexpected problems that 
are constantly cropping up in connec- 
tion with the conflict, and’ which it is 
difficult to foresee, or to provide for 
beforé¢hand, simply because no one has 
ever conceived guch eoneuone as now 
prevail. 

Had it. not been for Russia’ s treaty 
obligations to Servia, she would not 
have drawn the sword on the latter’s 
account against the Dual’ Empire. If 
the Kaiser threw down, the gauntlet 
to, the Czar, it was because he was 
solemnly pledged by treaty, to stand by 
Austria if attacked by Russia. In the 
game way, France was bound by 
treaty to take up arms’in support of 
Russia in the event of the latter be- 
coming involved in a struggle with 
Germany. If England has joined in 
the fray against Germany it is not 

_ only because of her treaty promises to 

France and Russia, but also because of 

her solemn undertaking to maintain, 

eveh at the.point of the sword, the 
neutrality. of Belgium. 

Not that it should be for one mo- 
ment imagined from this that treaties 
are inviolable, and that they, are al- 
Ways adhered to by. the. signatories. 
Far from it. There are so many more 
treaties broken than. kept that the ma- 
jority of them are hardly worth the 
vellum on. which they are engrossed. 
But whether broken or observed they 


#eem to be somehow or other always, 


productive of strife or. war. ; 

Thus, the one thing that dispelled 
any doubts which, the French may 
have entertained about the policy of 
joining Russia in: her war upon Ger- 
many was when the latter seized Lux- 
emburg overnight, . thus .violating the 
International Treaty. of.. 1867, con- 
cluded in London, ‘whereby Germany, 
France, and. the other great powers 
had bound themselves to preserve and 
“protect the _neutrality ’ of..the Grand 
Duchy, which isa. buffer State’ be- 
tween France-and Germany. 

Great, Britain,.too, wavered » about 
embarking in a war.upon the Kaiser, 
- and about going to: the-assistance of 
France and of Russia,.until Germany 
had’ violated the neutrality, . of ;Bel- 
_ gtum by invading the latter’s territory 
_ fm the neighborhood of Verviers,:. On 

learning this. the British: Government 
called the attention. of the Kaiser to 
the fact that the neutrality of Bel- 
gium haji been guaranteed in the most 
solemn manner,: not only’ by ~Great 
Britain, but also..by Prussia and 
France in the.treaty: of Nov. 15, 1831, 
; and presented him with ‘an,ultimatum, 
\ calling upon him to’ withdraw his 
‘troops from Belgian territory. without 


delay, with the alternative of. ‘war,’ 


vith England, which: was declared on 
~Puesday night, when Germany de- 
. elined to.comply with. the’ demands of 
Great Britain. | mie a 


Kings Not Fooled. 


iat Germany. should eve, secauicd 
‘both: Luxemburg - and ‘Belgium. not- 


* King William =IIT; 


King. Albert 

, eigrum 
if they were. to. be subjected to the 
heavy burdens. of;militarism? . _ 

To this King Albert made the. same 
reply that ‘King Gustav of Sweden 
made. to. his “opponents when last 
Spring he successfully appealed from 
the Liberal Cabinet, which he dis- 
missed, and from its legislative ma- 
jority to the people at large, to back 
him up in his’ efforts to place the 
country in such an adequate state of 
defense ‘that it would. be..enabled itself 
to safeguard its neutrality, instead. of 
relying upon any. mere treaty guar- 
antees. King Albert iat. Brussels, like 
his brother monarch:at Stockholm, {n- 
sisted. that while the nation might 
look to..friendly: powerg, such as Great 
Britain, to assist in preserving.jts neu- 
trality, it was up to the people them- 
selves, to do the principal share in, the 
matter, and, at y. rate, to be in a 
position to resist foreign. encroach- 
ment of its neutyality until help came. 

While King Albert did not make 
much headway in converting his .peo- 
ple from. easy-géing. civilians into a 
nation of soldiers, such as the Ger- 
mans and the French, he has, never- 
theless, managed .to endow. Belgium _ 
with an elaborate. system of forts and . 
defenses and to,convert, Antwerp into 
one of the most powerful of strong- 
holds, thanks largely. to the designa of 
Gen, de Brialmont, the nineteenth cen- 
tury counterpart of Vauban ‘and, the 
greatest military engineer in’ modern 
times, 

Belgian _ Precautions. 

So international, indeed; is the ce- 
lebrity of the General inthis respect 
that he was invited by Rumania to 
design the fortifications of Bucharest, 
which is today one of the most strong-* 
ly: defended capitals ‘of Europe. . That 
King Albert fears that the resistance 
offered: by his troops to the advance 
of, the German Army through his: do- 
minions will not be ‘very, effective is | 


‘shown by the fact’ that he has re- 


moved the’ seat of ‘the Government, 
the court, all ‘the national agchives, 
and treasures.to' Antwerp, whither the 
leading Belgian ~banks have. trans- 
ferred in spécial trains all théir securi- 
ties and bullion. ‘At Antwerp they will 
be under the additional protection . of 
the guns: of the British warships as- 
sembled at the mouth of*the Scheidt, 
while it's understood~that'a very 
strong force of English soldiers -is 
about: to’ ‘be’ dispatched ‘to “‘Aritwerp, 
one of the’ greatest taports of the’ On 
World. : 

Nor’ is the army ot’ Holland: suffi- 
ciently “well organized or of sufficient 
size to offer any very serious defense 
of her neutrality, although the infan- 
try are good fighters and ‘have, unitke 
the Belgians, réceived: an excellent 
military ning in those: wars with 
the native Sultanates and fierce Malay ; 
tribes‘in the Dutch East: Indies, which” 
the Netherlands have’ “been carrying 
on -with varying success nearly” a 
hundred years.” ; 

Queen ‘Wilhelmina han however, a 
unique means of checking, the ad- 
vanée of any foe intp her country 
who violates - its ‘neutrality. It ‘fs 
nothing more nor Jess ‘than: the’ flooa- 
ing ‘of ‘the greater part of the- king-, 
dom. |. This is ‘rendered- possible by, 
the’ fact that ‘it ‘fs “almost . all below 
the: level’ of ‘the rivers, of ‘the* ‘canals, 
and ot the Sea. “Many years -ago 
Queen’ ‘Wilhelmina’s: father, the late 
was visting Ber- 
lin; where 'a grand review. in: his- honor 
‘was organized” ‘by old’Emperor Will- 
iam. As the troops marched by, he 
muttered © to himself,“ Not tall 
_ not -tall, énough! ’ $0 “And he 


crack regiments of, Grenadiers. passéd 
asked ‘why 
aan “ Well, you . 
our country, d- ie 
ou 


deep ‘ih:a few’ 
rea a 


men should’ be 
‘The’ - nae in 6 Nether- ; 
seeret'on 
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‘tor cutting id dams and dikes were ° 
crude and slow. But the develop- 
ment of’ the ‘s¢lencé ofshydraulic. engi- 
neering and of-irrigation has enabled 
the Government ‘of Queen Wilhelmina. 


to inaugurate ‘devices which are a 
profound‘ secret; but ‘thanks to“which 


the mere movement of a lever at‘ Am- + 


sterdam * is ‘sufficient to: open ~ every 
dike and~ dam: in “Holland simulta- 
neously, ~ to put “under” water within 
tHe space of a’ few ‘hours’ the “whole 
country “fram* Naarden, én-the Zuy- * 
_ der Zee, by. Utrecht, ‘to Geertrulden- 
berg: : mouth of the- Meuse: 

rr corner” of* ‘thie: king 
dom, with | “The Hague, * Amsterdam, 
and. Rotterdam, ° woul 
“verted. into. a well-n h impregnable 
Pegi ce yeaa only. bo Age ai 

boats. « 


this be con- | 
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Dulch. Dataness. Being 
Coust* ‘Defences, : 3 
Mrundated in Tame of 
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King ng ON. i feta ssp 
safed by the Dutch guthotitie to ‘io: 
press’ being: that he had “sold :some 


to’ the, Military Attaché of” 
eaptinn: at ‘The vopncaye 


‘Kalser’s Plans Known Age 
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” powerful tabts ‘at: : vasa sh which © 
he ‘iridicated, , notably. 6t Flushing. “ 
“The ‘Dutch Government “deriurred, 
' redlizing ‘pertectiy--wellthat-ir it aia 
puila ‘this fort ‘at Flushing” tw 
not» ‘Anisure j the: seanace: of. #olland’s 


evitably. setzed’ by. a’ Getman’ army 


“of navel “forge, ‘and be -u 

Kaiser ageinst*England 

Every’ possible, delay’ y’ I 
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x ty Novway 
many~ sérvés to. recall .a+ éut! 60° se-) 
cret history which. fs ‘of: “timely. in- 
terest, * At'the ‘moment’ ‘when ‘the at: 


tacks on’ ‘the “late King “Leopold, in’ 
. connection ‘with > the appalling, atrocl- 
ties, perpetrated by “his’ official - and: 


* grandmother 


pledge ‘from the ‘Kaiser | tiie 
“many, would staal in'the. wal 
‘attempt by the other it powers 
deprive: him~ot- his rrpeny oe 
Congo » Free . State: “for; his. shockiig 
maladniinistration thereof. oan, 
‘Leopold ‘wasone ‘of the ° aitowean 
“ monarchs ‘of phis: day) But he 
tically shipwrecked thie: ‘entire sini 
by a curious ‘slip .which ‘he made at: 
Xa dinner’ given’ in his ‘Bongr by “the 
Kaiser at Kiel. Responding ‘to ithe. 
Emperor's ‘toast, he vaunted | that 
rujer’s military talents, extolled Him 
as the greatest commander of thie 
age, and wound up by ‘expreasing the 
hope that when he visited Belgium: in 
the near future he would find” the 
army there all that he wished.” ‘Lep- 
eold did“ not say. “my army,” but 
“your army.” On -' this - becoming’ 
known,: the French. Government at” 
onee ‘inferred that some’ secret mili:~ 
tary convention existed between the: 
Kaiser and. Leopold, by the terms of 
which thei Belgian Army would be’ at. 
William’s ‘disposal’ in. the event of his: 
going-to. war with Franée,° In ques 
course ‘the’ French Govemamént cs) 
tained not’only thé proofs of the ke. 
derstanding, but even an actual photo- 
graphic copy ofthe. secret conven=* 
tion, -thanks ‘to “the ’ treachery one 
of” Leopold's: left-handed  Telatives, 
who had» free’ access td him ‘and to 
his private apartments at’ all’ times>- 
at Laeken, and who was always’ in» 
monetary affticulties owingyto his be- 
ing an- inveterate. gambler. ’ Pie © 55 
‘The French. Government, tnstead*ot 
taking - up. the matter ‘with Leopold,” 
communicated. with <his Prime Min-: 
ister"and Cabinet. about ‘the matter, : 
and that, too;in no uncertain . tone: : 
The Belgian Ministers took the “un-» 
precedented course of officially: “- 
completely -disayowing’ their King. .° 
King’ Albert, although “his: Viethedt 
was “a  Hohenzofern’} Princess, his. 
a > member’, of, ! ‘the* 
House of:. “Badep, ana ni chatm- 
ing and: popular. consort 3a ‘“dauh-- 
ter.:-of “the * reigning house’ of 
varia,-is ‘at ohe with“his Gevern enit 


the 


‘and with ‘his ipebple Jn oppdsing Oe 
§: Gegmap attagk: on France. Lee 


"Swiss Defenses.” 


Switzerland’ may. be wat to ‘Have 
prepared tor:this. ‘war by an elaborate 
rtiffedtions: mouths * 


yeats'tas become « Bub-.. 
ject of. alarm tothe. more igre ot+ 
Helvetian’ statesmen; who now E: 
with - rien thie “impressive : wa 
“ip thie 


non-official agents. inthe Congo Free __ 


State, were “horritying ‘the civilized 


world, the -Prench and nglish “Gov- 


ernments, in. ‘deference t0% 
sentiment, ; addressed iin aoe =a: 





The following article gives oelef me 


‘pictures of some, of the men acho 


Group of Germans Now ‘Prominent in Empire S Affairs Have Been 
: Called the Makers of Modern Germany and Have Been 
Important Factors Both in Times of Peace 
and in Nation’s Preparation for” 
Great. War Now Being Waged. © 


round the Kaiser, ho have for pears. 


played great parts in the upduilding - 


of the might of Germany, and who 
will now have vartous important roles 
in the supreme test of the power ‘of 
their Fatherland. The article is-made 
_ tp. of extracts from.“ Men Around 
the Kaiser: The Makers.of Modern 


Germany,” a book published in the 
United States last’ year by the J. B.’ 
Idppindott Company of Philadelphio,, 


and written by Frederic William Wile, 
jor years the correspondent in Berlin 
ef The New York Times and The Lon- 
don; oe Mait. 
"By “Frideric wn William . Wile. 
ea paN the histofy.of Ger- 
_many’s mighty. naval de- 
velopment comes ‘te. te. writ- 
sy “ ten one hame will stand out 
ln Boldest fellet—Von Tirpitz, To thts 
ipnt.. furk-bearded - sallor-statesman, 
/iiagnificent specimen ‘of: “Teuton 
re que. bf\the old achool, muat. fall 


heck 
H 
‘ 
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hie: scogur share of credit tor the- per-. 
yveness with: which. the’ 
‘has rushed to: front rank, 


as Le He is the real creator 
Bternal, " they call him 

For, nearly. fifteen years 
Ghbrokenly at the helm. 


‘German Minister-but Bis-. 


de ever. surviyed:.the vicissitudes 
ot. “pajitics So Jong. Imperial. Chan- 
ag Shave..come: and~ gone: .. War 
ters, Foreign Secretaries, Chan- 


Pscof the Exchequer; Home Sec- 


+ Tt has been my privilege ‘on ~oc- 


eleton to- discuss Anglo-German naval 
policy with Yon Tirpitz. He is suavity 


and frankness incarnate. “He con-. 


fesses. unreservedly that his idea’ of 


German sea power is that. the Father-— 


land must prepare itself as soon as 
possible to throw decisive weight into 
{ thé,.political- scales wherever its vital 
interests are concerned. 

Specifically; he favors the two-to- 
three standard as the only goal com- 
patible with German necessities, as 
far as ‘Great Britain is concerned, .He 
belfeves that the possession of a fleet 
two-thirds as powerful in offensive 


units gs the British Navy would ef- . 


féctually prevent combined Anglo- 
French . military operations . against 
Germany, besides making naval war- 
fare; in the spirit of. the Fleet Law’s 
; preamble, @ grave risk for. Britain. 
He believes religiously in the in- 
vincible superiority of German guns— 
that they will decide the issue. to Ger- 
many’s imperishable glory on the day 
when;:the Kalser’s Trafalgar is to. be 
fought and won. He. denies -Ger- 
many’s . culpability -for. the ruinous 
eompetition In naval armaments. He 
avera the. author of the dreadnought 
{6 dlone. guilty. He discla!s’ per- 
Suasively:the notion thatthe German 
Fieet; is ‘bullt for. aggressioh, and he 
is irrevocably. oposed ‘to limiting its 
i ten by serpepnente of any 
sagt *,* a o 


hs Albert Ballin, . 
wr Von. Tirpitz has done for 
Hy the German Fleet,s Albert Bal- 
+++. Ain, Directer-General.of the 
Hamburg-American Line, has Gone for 
the-'Ger mercantilé marine. He 
has made it.’ 

«)* W¥ho.- is . the greatest . German?” 
nies the poser once fired at a young 
Pomeranian giant undergoing 9 per- 
#mptory. cross-examination in history 
sith his fellow. Frecruits\et a Pryissian 
farrison, “ Ballin! " Was the flash- 
‘Ing: reply. .That.is what several mil- 
. Mon perspicacious Germans think 

about! it. «4 

_. No other: tan tn the: country, King 


of modern Germany. : 
dm the 
me uatlon'te the. Kalo te 


eage, 


RAND : 


/ 
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- That -is a title of which -Albert Bal- 
lin, long uncrowned king of his native 
Republic of Hamburg, is prouder than 
Von, Excelienz, Staatssekretiir, Ge- 
heimrat or any of the other elongated 


ADMIRAL... 
KOESTER 


‘tags ito the acquisition of which the 


average Teuton devotes his life. 


*, * 
“Von Bethmann Hollweg. . 


PERIAL Germany has had five 

Chancellors, Bismarck, the incom- 
| parable, was a statesman; Caprivi 
and’ Hohenlohe, respectively, soldier: 
and courtier; Billow was a diplomat; 
‘Bethmann. Hollweg, since 1909 the 
steersman of the Empire’s destinies, 
is a philosopher. 

Four years’ hardly afford an’ ade- 
quate. basis for ‘historical judgment 
of a Premier’s capacity; but Dr. Theo- 
bald von Bethmann Hollweg’s Chan- 
cellorship. has been uncommonly bar- 
ren of promise ever of emerging from 
egregious mediocrity into the imspir- 
ing light of an epoch... Of him it can 
well .\be said, as: Mr: Roosevelt. re- 
marked of Mr, Taft during the late 
unpleasantness in the United States, 
that he is» a man. who means well 
feebly...It has not been given to him 
to ac¢omplish. During his tenancy 
of the palace hallowed with memories 
of plood and dron,\the reign of Will- 
jam TI. hag not, taken on fresh’ lustre, 


a “Were Dr. “you Bethimann. ener : 
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PRINCE MAX ate Zu 
-  FURSTENBURG 


Furstenberg has steadfastly refused 
to accept the burdens ’of office, . 
The Kaiser's fondness for Prince 
Firstenberg is sometimes, ascribed: to 
the fact that the Prince is°a captain 
of industry on'a gigantic scale. In as-, 
sociation with a distant cousin of his 
Majesty, Prince. Christian Kraft zu 
Hohenlohe-Oehringen, Princes. First-. 


enberg heads a combination’ disposing - 


over resources aggregating. £100,000,- 
000 of capital. The partnership has 
been christened “The Princés Trust.” 

The Princes Trust is a force in the 
German -financial world, and its ex- 


‘alted connections make it a.power to 
« be reckoned with when it inaugurates 


one of its periodical campaigns. of 
conquest. Prince Fiirstenberg’s per- 
sonal fortune: has been estimated at 
£20,000,000; Prince Hohenlohe-Oehr- 
ingen’s at £10,000,000. (Since this 
was written the Princes Trust has 
ended in. failure.) 


*,* 


Prince Henry of Prussia 
fill the rdle of .a .monarch’s 
brother is. frequently a thankless 
part. It!has been known to be 
nebulous'-dnd dedorative, besides, and’ 


ah De 
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ALICUNOWSIC id 
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to, say wag that the boyish, lght- 


hearted heir to Hohenzoliern sover- 
eignty has inherited littie.of his ‘ertl- 
Nant father’s ebullient energy, and 
thht.the Crown Prince’s accession ‘will, 
in.all probability, inaugurate an era of 


national repose as compared to the . 


restless atmosphere which -the world 
associates ‘with the Kaiser. 

A full-fledged Colonel! of the army at 
thirty-one,fie has made numerous 
occassions in recent times to convince 
the country that he has a mind and 
a backbone of his own. He has shown 
that he is no more of a colorless re~ 
specter of mere authority than ‘were 
his father and other Hohenzollern 
Crown Princes before him. His popu- 
larity has increased along with his 
periodical. demonstrations of high- 
spirited independence. A chip of the 
old block in but. a few respects, he 
has, nevertheless, won a warm, place 


in the. nation’s heart, and when his\ 
_ time comes Germans will acclaim him 


with unfeigned affection and pin on 


HER von BETHMANN - 
LEE x 


powers that be unhesitatingly to task 


“when necessity demands. A 


Dr. Heydebrand’s strength is es- 
sentially the power of personality. He 
is not imperious by nature, nor greedy 
for domination, Sprung from. the soil 
‘which hag produced Prussia’s greatest 
rulers, warriors and statesmen, he is of 
the class which regards itself ordained 


‘ to sway the destinies’ of-Imperial Ger- 


many. Bismarck was one of its. prod- 
ucts, and the career of. “Heydebrand 
bears witness that the: -Agrarians of 
today are men of blood and #ron, too. 
*,* 
‘prince von Buelow. 

RINCH «BERNHARD'VON BUB- 
LOW, fourth Chancellor ef the 

-. Gerfhan Empire, relinquished of- 
fice on July 14, 1909, but the actual 
date of his - political .demise was 
Nov. 17, 1908. It was on that day 
that he undertook his fateful journey 
‘to Potsdam in the midst of the 
*“ Kaiser. Crisis’’ provoked by The 
Daily Telegraph interview, to extort 
from his Imperial master. a pledge of 
“greater reserve. ” in the discussion 
and conduct of the, nation’s affairs. 
The Imperial Gazette proclaimed that 
the Kaiser had assured the man with 














PITZ.> 
Lv ¢ 
pulsate with life’ and fruitful energy. 
A sailor’ for fifty years, with the 
highest honors of the service to his 
credit, he became its President six 
years ago at a critical juncture. Fa- 
natical methods. of a predecessor in 
office. had brought the organization 
to the brink of disintegration. The 
Imperial Admiralty was face to face 
with a calamity. The break-up of 
the Navy ‘League threatened danger 
to the whole future of German naval 
policy. . ’ 
Koester had ‘just relinquished the 
Commandership-in-Chief of the High 
Seas “Fleet with the rank of Grand 
Admiral, which corresponds to’ the 
highest ‘rank in ‘the army, ‘that of a 
Field Marshal.: Though the privileges 
and emoluments of the retired list 
were his due, he much preferred to 
remain ‘at work. ° No field of useful- 
ness at the moment compared ‘in-im- 
portance with ‘the task of ke¢ping 
intact the machinery of the Navy 
League. He shouldered it. ' 


Gottlieb von Jagow. 

OR the fifth time within ten years 
the management of German for- 
“eign affairs has been placed: in 
new hands. Herr Gottlieb von Jagow 
Was summoned from the: Ambassa- 
dorship “ih ‘Rome at the beginning 
of 1018 to beeonie the successor of 
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career to be terminated today—the 
mercies of the German Constitution, 
which make Charicellors responsible 
to emperors and not to Parliaments, 
alone prolong it—the friendliest chron- 
icler ‘vould réview his Premiership 
only in. negligible terms. It has been 
a quadrennium.of fnnocucusnesr. The 
“strength” which the world assoct- 
ates with the name of the German 
Gévernment:-has been in no sense de- 
rived of him. 

Yet it would be far beside the mark 
to charge the Sage Of Hohen-Finow 
with utter lack. of statesmanlike qual- 
itles.. Modest and retiring*by nature, 
there is nothing of “the flamboyant 
in his makeup. He has undoutbedly - 
achiéved mary a. victory by methods 
more spectacular contemporaries. at 
home and abroad are accustomed to 
shun. He 3s, above. lt, thoroughly 
sincere and honest. . His influence is 
always onthe side of moderation.. The 
tricks “ahd traits. of. the. professional 
politician and diplomat are. beneath 
him. He is what in America is known 
as. safe and sane. 


Prince Fuerstenberg. 
TS Serene Highness Prince “Max- 
‘{milian nm zu Fiirstenberg, a 
han-Atustrian grand s seigneur 
and - multi-millionaire, is the power 
behind ‘the German throfie. No man 
rivais his influence in exalted quarters. 


Few haveever erijoyed the confidence 


of Wiliam IT. to even an approximate 
extent. Himself. of aticient noble’ lin; 
Pees Seperate ‘Is. the one 
sub: Whom the Kaiser treats: as an 
equal, ns wort dee has been known 
to ‘prevail vover that. of. a 


few have played it. worthily, Prince . 
Henry of: Prussia, brother of the 
Kaiser, is a striking —— to the 
general rule: 

No man of the okie ‘an rendered 
,his country ‘more effective ‘service 
“than the Sallor Prince, who, as In- 
sbector General of the German Navy,. 
is the’ ranking officer of the proud 
Armada which files the Hohenzollern 
battleflag. If Grand Admiral von Tir- 
pitz may be described as the creator 
of the Kaiser's fleet, Grand Admiral 
Prince Henry “may. be — , called its 
trainer. 


Commander2in-Chiet of ‘the Active 
Battle Fitet,-as the High Seas Fleet 
of today was: formerly known, at the 
moment when it was undergoing’ con- 
version into a navy of dreadnoughts, 
Prince Henry was in supreme cliarge 
of Germany's sea forces*at the most 
eritfoal moment of thelr existence. | 

“The arrival of the all-big-gun and 
dreatinought displacement era ‘had ef- 
fected a, complete revolution in the 


‘naval practices of the world. Stereo- 


typed canons of construction, strategy 
and gunnery required to be over- 
hauled and remade. It was under» 
the personal supervision of thé Kais- 
er’s brother that the German Navy 
tose tothe emergency with prompti- 
tude and theroughness and made it- 
self ready, as if overnight,.to hold its 
own in‘the new conditions of-sea war- 
fare. - 

That is ani the ‘Admairad ‘Royal, 
whose pictures ‘often make him look 
like a twin of George or the. 
Czar, holds a. plaée. dn ,the affections 
pied eg Father! almost: second ‘to 

Germans-have had few national 
idols since mag Prince Henry 


_ him’ genuine hopes of a safe.and sane 
reign. $ 


The Crown Prince's most passionate 
object of admiration, hext to his wife 
and boys, is the great Napoleon. Pict- 


ures, statuettes, busts, medallions, en-— 


, ravings and other mementoes of the 
Corsican conqueror are to be seen in 
profusion in the Prince's study at the 
Marble Palace in Potsdam. The op- 
pressor, who divided: up this Hohen- 
zollern’s own realm-into French prov- 
inces, is said to be the Crown Prince's 
model. of - t a) great leader and 
strong ruler ought to be. 

He is the-idol of the Greman Army, 
almost to a greater degree than his 
~father.. The Kaiser's periodical pane- 
gyrics on the blessings of peace do not 
appeal, to the military -party. The 
Crown Prince’s.. martial ebullitions 
make ‘his brother officers think he is 
gnuth thore of a man of war than 
‘William IT.; and it is he on whom their 
fondest hopes are. pinned, 

% 
Dr. Ernst von Heydebrand. 

T is sthall wonder that Dr. Ernst von 
Heydebrand, the leader of the 
Agrarian ‘element, whose ‘political 

label is Conservative, is known as the 
Uncrownéd. King of Prussia. Though 
its numerical stréngth neither in the 
Imperial Parliament nor the Prussian 
Diet 4s formidable, Conservatism’s in- 
fluence on Government is, paramount. 
Chancellors. challenge it at their peril. 
Billow risked it and perished. Beth- 


‘Marin Hi trembles when Jove 
iB A 


Heydebrand, like many German pol- 
iticigins, is a mémber of both the Prus- 
sian Diet and-the Reichatas, ‘He leads 


the muzzle, of his “continued confi- 
dence,” but Btilow actually, lay in 
extremis from-the moment he quit his 
chastened Sovereign’s presence, 
Throughout his long career the ‘god- 
dess of fortune lavished hér capri- 


cious smiles on Btllow so faithfully 


that he came to be known as Bern- 
hard the Lucky. His rise in the Diplo- 
‘matic Service from ‘a humble at- 
tachéship to the Foreign Secretary- 
ship, the warm favor of the Kaiser, 
his extendéd. tentrre of the Imperial 
Chancellorship, ‘this successive eleva- 
tions to the rank of Count and Prince, 
his parliamentary triumphs, his feat 
in arresting thé rising tide of Soci? 
Democracy, his inheritance of a-great 
fortune—all these episodes were hatled 
by compatriots as evidence that Bii- 
low led a charmed life, and that the 
pitfalls which ordfharily bring states- 
men.-to earth were but ptepping, stones 
for him. 3 

There is néne of the sneertaind 
edness of the typical German politic- 
fan in his makeup. At the Wilhelm- 
strasse he was at ease alike with am- 
bassadors of great powers and wire- 


pullers of domestic parties. He is. 


what-Lord Morley,, speaking of Dis- 
raeli, called a master.of the tedious 
art of managing men, Suavity itself, 
nothing éver ruffled him. He turned 
the most violent attacks in the Reich- 
stag from a Bebel or an Eraberger 
into. victory. by a. shrewd retort .or 
timely. witticism. ‘ - 
*,* ett 
the amazing eT carried - 
on by. the German Navy League © 


lies the secret of the eotiversion of 
the nation ‘conte known as the land of 


thinkers and poets into a odie adh 


tt ts the Ne 


RNST WON 
4 ” EY DEBRAND 


the late Herr von Kiderlen-Waechter 
as the nominal director of the Father- 
land’s exterhal relations—nominal, be 
it noted, because the fear is cherished 
that the appointment of a diplomat of 
stereotyped and limited experience 
denotes a return to the conditions 
under which German Foreign Secre- 
taries were mere clerks to more ex- 
alted superiors. . ° 

Herr. von Jagow is the diametrical 
anthithesis in physique and tempera- 
fhent of his blunt and aggressive pre- 
decessor. Kiderlen was big and 
girthy. Jagow is slight and atten- 
uated. 

Von Jagow has been in the Diplo- 
matic Service seventeen years, but 
only the Ambdssadorship at Rome, 
which he occupied for four years, gives 
aline on his capacities. He represented 
. Germany in Italy at a delicate period. 
* Austria-Hungary and Italy, the Fath- 
erland’s partners. in the Triple Al- 
ance, have Yor years been ‘on’ cat- 
-And-dog ternis, A political - divorce 
court would long’ ago havé’ severed 
the . union between Vienna and Rome 
on grounds of incompatibility, Ber- 
lin itself thinks Rome could easily be 
conyicted of infidelity” because of 
what. Prince Billow used to call her 
fondness for extra dances with: Pratice 
and England. Me 
Von: Jagow’s mission was to act the 
sar of mediator between the “allies,” 
one of. whom owns, the other covets, 
Trieste. The Triple Alliance was ex- 
. | pliting In two or three and Aus- 
tro-italian differences n to be 
alaaa iver. 4s ack obangaane Wile 
pact were to be worth. rewriting. It 
‘has already been formally announced, 
fat in adyance of the expiration date, 
thatthe Dreibund is to .be’ prolonged 
for another term of years. Von Jagow 

ted did his full share ‘bi 


‘ \ would 
f * ‘manded_ by 


‘ania arzalon ieee, ting. against Russia 
iri ail probability be’ com- 
Field’ Mershal Gen. Baron 
» kon: der.Golt..°' 
‘@oubt.. strike the non- 

‘as incredible that the 


= drmantzer of: the. worst-beatén army 


modern “history is looked upon as 
a. prospective’. German ’ ‘Generalissimo/ 
Kirk Kilisseand Lule Burgas are 
assumed abropd to have buried Goltz 
Pasha’s reputatian.,’ Many of the 
slanderous anonymous ad- 
dressed to him during and since the 
Balkan War indicate that sothe of his 
own countrymen are of the same 
mind. 

But there'is reason to believe that‘a 
different opinion, prevails at. the Ger- 
man General Staff. Von der Goltz 
remains Inspector General of the Bec- 
ond Army. Inspection. 

Goltz Pasha—the title of, which: he. 
is still proud—will lead the Germans 
across the Vistula, as tHey , bellene® : 
they eventually will be Jed, 
he is almost universally considated 
the Fatherland’s greatest avis 
soldier. 

Field Marshal von der Goliz's rep: 
utation as an organizer rests in his 
own. country on his work a8, 
of *the First Army Corps—the Rus. | 
sian border legions—at’. K 
which he commanded Rc ge 
‘and 1907. The assignment pe. the» 
command of the corps of his native 
Hast Prussia was particularly ries eee 
able to him and to the materia} ‘with 
which he had to work, ~ * 

Just what Goltz conchapdieha ha ‘nls 
district is the well-kept secret. of the 
Staff at Berlin; but it - is known to" 
have been of a superlatively ettective 
character, He’ is distinctly a soldier 
of Imagination and initiative, and the 
peasant farmers of Bast' Prussia. could. 
unfold, if they dared, a scheme of. de- 
fensive arrangements mapped out by 
Goltz, the originality and 
which, they bay, are paar gira ge 
day to open the eves of both. ftrignd 
and foe, — 

At Kinigsberg Golts hea ful play 
for his tactical genius. He devoted 
his energies to developing the _strate- 
gic training of the First Corps, which 
will be called upon to bear the brunt 
of the early fighting with Russia, “He 
inculeated relentlessly in officérs and 
troops the doctrine that soldering ts 
all work and no play, and himself 
served asa tireless éxample of the 


, theory. His~critiqnes of ‘manoeuvres 


were extraordinarily instructive, New 
points. of view were constantly, “Deing 
revealed by him. An officer | who 
served in Goldz’s corps was looked 


‘upon as having studied the ie a 


war at the ‘fountain head. 

“ Goltz is seventy years old, and } 
been writing, fighting; and ; 
for more than fifty years of ihe tye 


% % s 


Prince Lichnowsky.. A} 
RINCE LICHNOWSKY, who wis 
sent to London in 1912 by “the 
Kaiser as Ambassador, ts ‘iets | 
tially a diplomat of modern miéthod 
and point of view. The Gernian “Hii: 
bassy at London wnder his predeces- 
sors, Prince ‘Hatefeldt' ‘and ‘ Count - 
Wolft-Metternich, ‘was almost’ a “he¥- * 
mitage. For yéars it: was socially 
non-existent. Many ‘studetits of iy 


5 


psychology of: Afiglo-German ténsion 


ascribe it to the fact that the wite be- 
tween the German’ Embdssy ‘in Tion- 
don and the great thought-midlding 
cirelés of British life arid soclety hae 
long been out of working order. Prince 
Lichnowsky, finding the wirés’ down, 
procéeded to put them tp. Porthwitt 
he set himself the task of moving 
about and of! ne and kndwing 
people. 

Pulbie opinion vies in England, and 


‘he. conceived it his busixiess. to\. keep 


in téuch with those who .. maké’. it. 
He accepted invitations to : adtiteds 
public @inners of the Royal 8¢ 

the Lord ‘Mayor and’ the 

of Commerce, and embraced thé pal 
portunity of the ‘Kaiser's 

dinner. of the “colony”. dn 
London ‘to discuss his mission and 

the ambitions he cherished tori Be 
Supported by a partic 

consort, the Pringeme Mech tide Lich 
nowsky, née Countess Arco ea tee 

zu Zinneberg, ms c= fool 


known that the .all-im 


phase of diplomatic: importa 
‘ énial ob wes 
; ‘] ( living’ it. eo 
He is endo: 30 
ting angie! : ° 


' 





erRMan “RESERVISTS CHEERING {tN FRONT 


of THER con’ SULATE 


HERE are many ways of com- 
mitting suicide, but perhaps 
none possess quite such a 
spice of novelty as the simple 


process of going to the CAfé Lafayette 


‘and shouting “Hoch der Kaiser!” or 
standitig in the -middle of Schfitzen 
Hall ”.or  Liichow’s and exclaiming 
“Vive la France!” 

This: is another- way of saying that 
you do not have to cross the Atlantic 
to feel the spell of the war fever that 
fs shaking the'entire world. A .visit 
to any one of the centres of the numer- 
ous ‘foreign quarters will’ provide 
direct contact with the tense anxiety, 
the wild enthusiasm: to be found _in 
Burope. 

In many a dingy or glittering caté 
and restaurant in New York and 
Hoboken the issues of the campaigns 
now opening are being solved by ama- 
teur strategists whose interest is. not 
at all dimmed by the fact that they 
may have taken out their first Amer- 
iéan papers or even have’ arrived at 
full citizenship. As for the foreign 
reservists who are swarming into New 
York from.évery corner of the country, 
‘» elamoring for shipping to carry, them 
within ’ striking distance of the foe, 
Many of them seem to. live in a con- 
stant state of mental exaltation. When 
they are not arguing over the tables, 
they are marching up Broadway, or 
tramping arm-in-arm with ‘some fel- 
low countryman down Sixth Avenue, 
shouting a national anthem. : But there 
is another side even to this. There 
ate those who go with jaws set and 
no gladness in their eyes, men whose 
stern sense of duty and the merciless 
military system of Europe are tearing 
from wives and children. 


Not All Cheering. 


hts return of the reservists is 
tinged principally! with the reflected 
color and pomp of war, but_all is not 
hurrahing and shouting in the resorts 
of the foreign born. Gloomy hues in- 
trude here and there, the hues that 
will’predominate in the homes affect- 
ed by the summoning of these.men to 
the colors. And an odd feature of it 
is the abrupt: ways in which the 
meaning of war is brought home 
‘the New Yorker, 3,000 miles and 
the theatre of hostilities. 


ties 
f 


‘who hovers over your table 
abstracted manner, asking 


Ht 


+ paahiypnaang- Relacaadbragh pneu do 
y years he has: been 
—— ft.. without sngan At any 
mf was thus that the war ob= 

tself upon one man this week. 

It was at the Hotet ‘in the 


i MMP ste dining room to:the right as 


gas 


is [it 


from 
may be brought to your notice by - 


if: you will heve two lumps 


IN NEW YORK 


you enter. The band was playing 
something slow and dreamy—not the 
least Itke war music. Then happened 
the incident of the proffered sugar. 
The diner looked up in mingled sur- 
prise and displeasure. 

“ Why, Louis,” he exclaimed, “.what 
is the matter with you, man? That: 
is the second time, and you know’ 
I—.” . 

“Ah, pardon, pardon, M’sieu, 
I—I am not myself. It is——” 

Louis seemed to choke and ok ey 
his hand in a vague half circle. Out‘ 
in the street newsboys suddenly be-' 
gan to yell “Extry! Extry! French 
Victory!” There was a swaying 
among a group of waiters at the other 
end of the room, and. like charging. 
infantry they broke for the long win- 
dows that reach to the floor. Two 
returned with flapping papers, and 
not even the usually stern -head- 


but—, 


waiter sought to preserve the bopds / 


of discipline while the latest extra 
was scanned. It was still early and 
comparatively few tables were occu- 
pied. Perhaps that was why the 
headwaiter was lenient. 

Louis came back to the side of the 
diner in question after a hasty siance 
at the paper. 

“We are so excited,” he said sim- 
ply. “It is zee war.” 

“But you-are not going?” 

-Louis ts almost 50 and an Ameri- 
can citizen. 

“No, not I. . But .my boy. 
have taken him.” : : 

“ Not ‘Joseph? > “Why? I’ :thought 
he w born in this country.” 

“Ah, yes, M’sieu.. But when Joseph 
was born I.had taken out only my 
first papers. And Joseph, he would 
never naturalize. He was too much 
of. zee Frenchman. “When he was 
twenty-one he went back and per- 
formed his service, and then, some 


They 


‘months: ago,~he went home to get 


mérried. Now. he-@will be-‘calied to 
the colors,’ aria -perhaps™I' will never 
hear from him again. He’ is_a good 
boy, though. He will fight.” 

This*last was said proudly. 

“And are many of the others. go- 
ing back to fight?” 

“Yes, indeed. Highf€en — cooks, 
bus boys, waiters, dishwashers, clerks. 
They go on the Lorraine.” 

“Do they want to go?” 

“A puzzled look came over Louis's 
face. He waved to an ‘idle: waiter to 
approach. : 

“Show the. gentleman your . pass- 
port,” he commarided. A small ‘booklet 
of perhaps a dozen leaves was pro- 
duced, containing, apparently, the-«n- 
tire life history of the bearer, -his regi- 
ment and’ company, and viséd, in- 
dorsed, and countersigned by numer- 


rs 


Frenchmen: and Germans, Slavs. and Austrians, # Awaiting. 
“ Ship for. the Lands. of- the Sword, Sink Fleets a and At 
| rane Armies as They Gather at Their National 


Eating and Drinking Places in Manhattan. : oe 


St. Mark’s Place;in. the ‘heart of 
the old- German - district, ‘although ‘it 
does not-seem to be so-German as it 
used to.be. Still, Schutzen Hall is a 
sort. of rallying place’ for. Germans, 
and in “a time: like ‘this they ‘will be 
found there. “The Germans, by the 
way, 


: street demonstrations and: frenzied 


’ 


GERMAN 
AMERICANS’ IN 
PATRIOTIC ; 


‘DEMONSTRATIONS. IN NEW YORK 


q 
ous ‘French authorities. ~: ‘‘ Without 
this,” ‘continued’ Louis, “no man of 
military age may leaye France. And 
if he should leave France and not re- 
turn he may be shot or sent to prison. 
So ‘théy are going back. That is the 
law, and they are Frenchmen.” 
That was all there was to it. 
On the way out, a visit to the café, 
where French. exiles cluster about 
marble-topped tables to drink strange 


drinks and play ‘dominoes; revéaled 


half a:° dozen boards of strategy in 
operation. At one table near the door 
a@ nervous man, with a bristling coal- 
black beard; had swept all. the domi- 
noes into-a heap, and to the accom- 
Paniment of frantic gesticulations 
was constructing for an. entranced 
circle an elaborate system of fortifi- 
cations. 
. “He is showing them the trouée 
d@’Epinal,” ‘whispered one of the 
audience. “He Knows; he fs in the 
engineers.” 
““ Will he fight?” 
A blank stare of amazement. 
“But certainly. He is—how' do you 
say ?—conscript. r 
Hilsewhere . ‘a - 


less -noisy:.group 


searched through a heap ‘of -news- 


papers. 

“I wish old Galliffet was alive,” 
said an oldish man. - “I ‘remember 
he commanded the brigade when I 
served my two years in the dragoons. 
He was a man for you! He rode -with 
Margueritte at Sedan. But they say 
the new Generals are better than the 
old. I‘ hope so.. We French are born 
optimists.”’ 


“ Nonsense,” snapped back a small 
man on.his left. “ Why should we not 
be optimists? .We. are Frenchmen!” . 

And ‘he drained his cognat to a 
murmured chorus of. assent. 

So. much for the’ French ‘side. of it. 
One. might: havd been in a café on 
Montmartre. L ; 

But less than ten minutes’ walk to 
the .eastward lies Schutzen Hall on 


singing, and cheering, but forthe most 
part it takes the.form of drifiking. in- 
numerable’ steins- of beer; shaking 


' hands. with .vim, and planning elab- 
, orate feats of strategy. 


‘““Don’t talk to me about the war,” 


‘ says. the barkeeper, who is’ more 


American than German. ‘ “Gee, we 








don’t hear nothin’ else here all day 
long! Talk to. them. fellers over 
there.”’ 

“Them  fellers” -were. clustered 
around a bull-necked old Bavarian, 
who held forth forthe benefit of all 
who cared to:listén. 


have.jan. -enthusiasm of, their - 
‘ own. It bubbles out occasionally. in 


_ mind der forts .or nothing. Posey, 


dém.” 
A-growl of assent was the answer. 
Men lined the. railing. of the bar, 
almost all of them Ge : and 
talked together in low, muttered tones. 


Out: on the sidewalk in front other - 


groups gathered. A young mat hur- 
ried up to one of these groups just as 
it started.to dissolve. 
“ Hey, fellers,” he caline, 
says he’s goin’.” \ 
“Aw, there ‘ain’t any stéamera, they 
say,” retorted another significantly. 
And the entire group ‘chuckled at 
this. view of the Heinie’s patriotism. 
The’ Germans in New “York consid- 
erably outnumber the French, and 


“rn 


“ Heinie 


“ As. soon. as ..we. have beaten — 
cnt ong he. began, § -- 6 
“What?” “Can we beat: ‘the. ‘ne 
lish?” “You are mad! >. 78S 
Whe interjections were: hurled chia 
from evéry. side, but- le took: out’ his 


pipe’ and commented to fill’ ‘the bow! 
methodically. 


“You ‘will . see,” he said, ‘calmly. 
“Do any of you doubt it?” 41.” 
Not a man assented. By. some Sdagic 
of its-own rumor had cast<this:new 
topic of debate about the réom;-and 
from other tables men caine: ‘to ‘stand 
around.the one where sat: the man’ in 
blue: .Overhead swirled dense” masses 
of “héavy™tobacco smoke,’ “steins rat- 


->tled ‘on table. tops, voices hummed, 


outside in the street a boy passed 
playing “ Die Wacht am Rheifi” on 
a harmonica. The atgmented group 
set itself diligently to fighting the 
long-awaited Battle of the North 
Sea. Presently big guns began to roar, 
dreadnoughts and super-dreadnoughts 
careened, destroyers were thrown 
carelessly hither and yon, and one 


a tailor, in‘ 


© te oe ee ee 


sination ‘of King “Alexander, pos cutn 
Draga of: Servia. 

“My “tathier tdlaw’s cousin, who 45 
0, has a sister Swho 
married, thé Coachman who” opiae 

~ Se it gees. .Only.get the mab'started, 
and others will pull lip, chairs, and in 
broken Hinglish they: will Spiiiyou: the 
Tiad of these’ strange: countries ‘at the 
back. door of Europe. Then, .if you 
really want to start something, Inno- 
cently inquire what is going to happen 
between Austria and“S Follows 
a grinding of chairlégs. 

“* Get off my back or.F’ll eat you,’ 
said the dog to the flea,” quoted .a’ 
Magyar. He snapped his fingers.’ 

“What is Servia? When we Mag 
yars "—he said ‘nothing of Austria— 
“get through with her she will. be: a 
blot upon the map, and Hungary war 
have another province.” : 

“It is good to see the face of an 
Austrian,” mused a Serb, carefully. 
knocking. the ash off his: cigtrette.* 
“They have been showing — _ 
to us at Semendria.”’ ‘ 

It is a rule:in Plecko’s that fighting 


._% 

















AUSTRIANS tN FRONT 
OF THEIR -CONBULATE 


“Unt vot you.can do iss-only. chuse 
like. the same ass vot ve done mit 
Prince . Friederich . Karl..in . eighteen- 
hunnert-unt-seventy.- Chust der same. 
Dese Franchmans, déy are’not differ- 
ent ass dey vass in dose days. Von 


‘“Moltke—you ‘young fellers don't re- 


member him—he -says to go right 
through . der Frenchmans, ._ Never 
me , 








_ UNCLE SAM PREPARING. A CENSUS 


MD Federal Government is going to \ “Of course, a great deal of the work | 


ots bird census. Announcement 
oh Ter sits arn anata 
- feent of Agriculture would ‘supervise a 

j@eunting of all the birds in the country, 


With the object of aiding in the preser- 


_ ation of bird life in the United States, 
openly ca good many 
le to wonder how a census of birds 


. Ingersoll, Chief Clerk of the 
ational Abvocation of Audubon Socie-. 


of making a bird ‘census: must be:in esti- 
mates. One:man, for instance, will see 
a huge flock of blackbirds-and estimate 
their number—twenty, a hundred, a 
hundred and eighty; whatever he be- 
lMeves the number: to be. In’ another 
‘place a man will see great numbers ‘of 


English sparrows; in another place — ersoll 


there will be: many larks. The larde™ 
numbers of birds will, of course, have 


20 Geli equrengtong Im'the Cases of rarer 


, it. will be possible to- count them 


‘accurately. And, of course, -it is. the - 


more uncommon birds which ought to 
be more. carefully listed>- 


Sue “‘The- Value of the census will be in 


providing the Government, with a basis 


of comparison in watching’ the progress « - 
of the different. species of birds. The - 
pepe heee Wall: he: See eee 


oy ee AN : = 





It thi waat’®. ‘to forstve your, 
Sip iene naar 


pheasant, 1; Western: redtail, i; ‘desert 
sparrow hawk, 1; G 8 .woodpeck- 


_ er, 4; Northerf red-breasted~sapsucker, 


3; red-shafted flicker, (including .North- 
western flicker,) 58; coast jay, 2; Ore- 
gon jay, 1; Western meadow lark, 6; 
Shufeldt’s junco, (including Oregon jun- 
co,) 214; rusty song sparrow, 29; Ore- 
gon towhee, 11; Seattle: wren, 8; West- 
ern. Winter wren, 89; California creeper, 
3; Oregon chickadge, 82; chestnut-backed 
chickadee, 17; bushtit, 25; Western 
golden-crowned. _kinglet, 04;  ruby- 
crowned kinglet, 2; varied. thrush, 10. 
Total, 25 species, S&T. indtviduals.—Alex- 
ander Walker and Donald ©. Brown. 
FRESNO, .Cal.; (along public ‘roads,) 
‘Dec. 256, 12 -M. to-1:80:P.. M. and 8:80 
to 4:30 P. M.—Cloudy, light. showers 


here “yesterday from 
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for that reason there are many, more 


centres of the café and restaurant - 


type. where Teutons are meeting these 
days to discuss the fate of the. Father- 
land. Down at. Liichow’s, on Four- 
teenth Street, you can find war. talk 
under way at ahy hour, The steins 
of: beer are drained while battles are 
fought. . And so it is in a dozen’ places 
in. Manhattan. ie 


‘Hoboken Full. of Excitement. 
* But it is across, the North River in 
Hoboken that the German feeling 
finds its fullest vent. , Somebody once 
said that Hoboken was a suburh of 
Hamburg, and that ish’t a bad com- 
ment. Hormebound. reservists _ who 
have come from the Far West in. re- 
sponse to their country’s call sit im- 
patiently. about Meyer’s Hotel, wait- 
ing for a German “steamer to’ ‘sail. 

And, naturally, while they wait they 
talk. One conversation that ‘was over- 
heard. had to do with . the “question 
whether a man was! ever” justified in 
neglecting, to: answer the call, grant- 


oe ne Se ee ee 


citizenship. - 

“ There| was that feller who came dn 
Buffalo,” said a 
glow-spoken blond giant. “I did not like 


_him,: somehow. « I was sorry he was 


German. He had a wife and’two chil- 
dren in Buffalo, yet he goes: home to 
fight, leaving them to—what?., Is that 
right? I say-no: It may be treason, 


_but I would not fight if T-were as he 


is.” 
them,” suggested. another, 


derously. . 
“ Perhaps none of us will get-home,” 
sa bho 9 Sagan Stier ooks: 


Photos : Co 
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fighting. 


“staged os oneid $e ethalrantees 


Rot toon 


‘heard talk of Zeppélins..and  sub- 


marines, 

As for the Slavs, nowhere. will one 
find the temper of. the. race more 
clearly .demonstrated or in. more 
typical surroundings than in‘the res~- 
taurants of lower Washington and 
Greenwich Streets. Here-all the Slav 
races and . tribes of Southern _ and 
Eastern Europe come together--men 
from Bohemia, Sclavonia, Dalmatia, 
Bosnia,. Herzegovina, Servia, Bul} 

garia, Hungary, and Russia, There 
are several Servian yestaurants up- 
town, too, and all through. the east 
side are. restaurants patronized. by 
Russians. 

In a place like .Plecko’s Hrkatsko 
Slovenski restaurant, , on the borders 
of the Syrian quarter, men from Hun- 
gary and from Servia and Russia 
likely to meet at the same: tables. 
Nowadays one can ‘hear interesting 
conversation at Plecko’s if a Magyar 
from Hungary, waiting his chance to 
get to Budapest, hap 
- opposite a. Serb. or Montenegrin from _ 
the Western mines, who. is equally 
anxious. to be in the midst ‘of the 
‘Phere is.no question that 
these people from Southeastern Eu- 
rope, no matter what their national- 
ity, are quicker in -responding — to the 
calls for mobilization than the mid- 
jects of the“larger Western. powers. 
Perhaps it ts that civilization has not. 
penetrated so. deeply beneath the 
skins Of the Balkan men.. Beyond any 
‘question, they love fighting for its 


own’ sake, and there are very few of 


‘them who will not. travel half-way 


around the globe for a chance to par- 
Celigite th: &, 708k: wen and. ver’ tee 
PO rk Recpes Maat co cate 


Be s “ine Information.” 


ns to sit down 








FRENCH RESERVISTS 

LEAVE FOR THEIR 

FATHERLAND ON 
BOARD THE LORRAINE 


is not permitted. Demetri, the wait- 
er, a Greek, has strict orders to call 
in the police at the first. sound of 
breaking china, It is a good rule and 
is observed. 

“We see what great events . are 
caused by such little things,’’ said the 
Magyar, addressing the only Amer- 
ican present. “Look! All Europe. at 
war—and over what? <A country.you 
could put down in the middle of, Hun; 
gary and lose forever. It is ieee 
that such things should be.” 

‘'“ And you are all going home’ to 
fight?” the American asked. 

“ Oh, yes.” { 


Tired of Austria. » 


“TIT am. going: to Servia,” ‘added & 
Slavonian, “I'am 4ired of Austria. 


’ She has always treated our people 


Dexdly. Now I shall go'to Servia.' If 
the Austrians catth me they ~ 
shoot me—I had to serve my’ mffitary 
term before I cate to: America'and © 
they ‘will call; it desertingbat.I can 
risk that. ‘You tammy be our _—— 
ers.” -, 

He dropped.one hana pttsetionstely 
on the shoulder $f the Serb, who hed 
spoken before. =.- 

“Yes, we-are. all neteneen* ex- 
claimed .a Montenegrin. “Hey, : De- 
metri, coffee for this. table’. - 

'The Magyar shoved back his chair 
and. strode. out of the room. nae. 

“There goes’ Magyar; there goes 
‘@ fool,’ * ‘quoted -the Serb.’ 

“The trouble. with the Mesvaie. is 
that they think too well of their owh 
shrewdness,” said the Monténogrin. 
“ Yes, that is:it.. They think-ali the 
time, as you Americans say, they ars 
the dog that wags the Austrian tai, 
when really ‘they are the tail’ the’ Ava 
trian’ dog -wags:” 

* Should one. aare to head the “Avid 
trian side of the story, let. him go to 
“Little Hungary. It is true that far 
-more Americans than Hungarians 
» frequent this restaurant;“but, never; 
theless, it is: what its name implie 

a gathering place for_ the Magyars—. 
and many Austrians go there, too,’ AY 
Little Hungary the chess playé 
have.: abandoned their knights 
bishops and pawns, and, with’ 
maps: c trom the - Ping 


There ‘is no excuse for | 
Yorker to be biased in 





: ” s glclock -on. the evening of 
“July 28 the: Austro-Hungarian 
Minister at Belgrade presented - 


tm the Servian Governrhent @ note- 


‘containing the demands of the Dual 


Monarchy with regard to the. sup- 


pression of the Pan-Servian, umoye- 
ment and the punishment , of those 
alleged to be concerned jn the.as- 
gassination of the Archduke” Frans 
Ferdinand. which took place on June 
28 at Sarajevo. Just’ thirteén “days 
later Austria-Hungary and Germany 
found themselves at war with Russia, 
France, England, Belgium, 
and Montenegro, at present invoiving 
an expense of $50,000,000, a dey. and 
the murderous activity of over 17, - 
000,000 men. 

Following the whetetan note sent 
Servia, a compliance with the terms 
of which would have made Servia a 
protectorate of the Dual Monarchy, 
the Vienna Government issued on 
Tuly 24 @ circular note to Germany, 
France, Pngland, Italy, Russia, and 
Turkey, and a communiqué to for- 
eign press agencies explaining its 
action toward Servia. From that time 


on events followed one another in — 


rapid succession. 
a Eventful Days. 


Zuly W.—Bervia replied to the Aus- 
_ trian nate, offering its good offices 


duty 9—The Vienna Government ts- 
gued a second note to the powers, 


unsatisfactory and “ filled with the 
spirit of dishonesty.” 
@uly 28. — Austria-Hungary declared 
; war on. Servia and the Russian 
* Government issued a note-to the 
powers saying that while it was 
working for peace it would, never- 
theless, not permit Servia to be 
invaded withoyt  remonstrance. 
Russia began to mobilize... © > 


duly 29.—The Czar called the reservists 
to the eolors. Sir Edward Grey, 
the British Foreign Secretary, sent 
peace’ proposals ‘to Berlin and‘ St, 
Petersburg, which were forwarded 
to Viéfina. These proposals were 
indorsed by France and Italy, and 
Suggested a means for peace with- 
out the thvasion ‘of Servian terri- 

“Ory 

Zuly 38.—Germany mobilized and or- 
dered ‘the Czar to stop mobilizing, 
giving a twelve-hour limit... Aus- 
tria declared war on Russia.- Aus- 
tria inveded Servia. 

duly 31.—Czar and Kaiser éxé¢hanged 
personal ‘messages. 


Aug, 1—German Imperial Chancellor 
asked the German Ambassador at 

' < Vienna to-make plainer Austria's 
attitude. « France mobilized, but 
with the caution of President 
Poincaré that this was solely. a 
precautionary measure. Italy for- 
mally declared her neutrality. . 

Aug. 2.—Germany ordered both Rus- 
sia and.France to cease mobiliz- 

_ ing. Without any declaration of 

war Germany invaded France, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, and Switzer- 
land.’ In Paris, and Berlin“it was 
formally amnounced that a state 
of war existed between France and 
Germany. 4 

Aug. 3—Luxemburg and Belgium ap- 

- Deal to Hngland.to preserve their 
neutrality, violated by Germany, 
Wngiand gave Germany six hours 
to get out of Belgium. . 

dus. 4-4At 7 P.M. an declared 

war on Germany. 

‘Aug. 5.—President Wilson sent the fol- 

~ fowtng mnessage to fhe Emiperors of 
Germany, Alistria-Hungary, and 


Russia, to the King 6f “England, : 


avid-to.the President Gf France: 

‘As official head of one the pow- 
signa’ to Th be 

feel it to be my privilege and 

eonventichy to gai, Pye ‘8 a lr : 
o you in a 

of most éarnést friendshi ‘Sie 

should welcomé an pe en AP peas act 

- the -intereat 


inet" now, or, at rrhy other time that 
yy a be thought ‘more suitable, as 
deomsion to gp phen and all sande 


. oe a Me would afford me 
cause 
SRow WILSON. 


The full ice iy the. note presented 
to the Servian Government July 28 


by the Austro-Htingarian Minister at 


‘Belgrade was tn the crane terms: 
Piss 8 nena lg pele the 


Royal Government: 

i t. t-ac- 
et ae siea Bot af 
Mth tak to the ein conta that 
XX. 0 of thé uy 

Atl ; 


Seryia,- 


-vian Government shall publ 


6 Hague convern- 


gratitude and hap- {23 > 
. fhan for 


Full Text of the Harsh’ ‘Austro-H ungarian ‘Ulttmatum That Started the § 


(tons "of various societies nad ae 


motlatioen: and has tolerated unre- 


strained language on fosrehg. part of dl 


press, apologies for 
of outrages, and the 
officers itunctionaries. in. 

versive % It has permit 
sere aoe he ie 

struction. In short, it 
eH the m pp whit ave in- 
cited the fon to hatred 
of the mananthe ee eontempt of ‘its 
institutions. 

This culpable tolerance of the ‘Royal 

Govérnment had not 
at the moment when the events: of 
June. 28 last proved its Fatal conse- 
quences te the whole world. 

“It. results from. the depositions and 
confessions of the criminal perpe ae re: 
tors of Bie outrage oe June 23 t 

Sarajevo . assassina’ 
hatthed in Belgrade, that the arms 
and explosives with which -the mur- 
derers were-provided had been given 
to them. by Servian officers and 
functionaries 
rodna -Obrava, and, ‘finally, that the 
Passage into Bosnia of the criminals 
and. their arms was organized and 
effected ‘by the chiefs of the Servian 
frontier. service, 


mightninet” ee roe ye the 

ves on do not per- 
mit the sige Pritosg: pene Govern- 
ment to pursue any longer the: atti- 
tude of expectant forbearance which 


pm i, ee spintained for years in 

@ machinations ha Shea in Bel- 
ps and thence propagated in 2 
“territories 


fh shalt Bil tees ore 

1 OD on 
the auty of: putting tay 4 end. to i 
trigues wh orm &. perpe men- 
ace to the tranquillity of the mon- 


ar ‘achieve this end, the Imperia) 
Royal Government ag itself 
pet demand from the Ser- 
vian ovieament a formal. assur- 
a@nee that it condemns this dangerous 
ne da. bes asnint = beloneing. et 
an seetito ories. ng 
and that 


ment shali no longer cS oman ‘thane 
mer perm nal and 


' machihations and 


to this undertaking the Royal ok 
on tae 
front page of its official journal for 
July 26 the following. declaration: 

“The Royal Government of Servia 
condemna the propaganda directed 
against Austria-Hungary, b. e., 
ensemble of tendencies of which the 
final aim isto detach from the. Aus- 
tro-Hun Monarchy territories 
belonging to it, and {t sincerely de- 
plores the fatal’ consequences of "hese 
criminal proceedings. 

“The Royal Government 
that Servian officers and function- 
aries gprs dort in the above-men- 
tioned Shia sv ae a and thus 
promise the 
relations to role ae Roa by ite 
ernment was so ~Y ts 
devtlaration ” of Max is ts ae 
Reyal Government, © which disapproves 
and repudiates all idea. of interfe: 
or attempt to Interfere with the 
tinies of the inhabitants of any part 
whatsoever of AustriayHungary; con- 
siders it its duty formally to Auk 
officers and functionaries, and .the 
whole population of the kingdom, that 
henceforward it will proc with the 
utmost. rigor inst persons whe 
may be-guilty of such pe pin ae 
which it will use ae its efforts to an- 
ticipate and sup 


This dedlarati shall egg eager 


Majooty the Kirig, 
lished in the o: of the 


army. 

The Royal Servian Government fur- 
ther undertakes: 

1, To suppress any pub press ahiomor 
which incite to hatred and tions 
of the Austro-Hu n 
and the general tendency rs which is 


directed againgt its territorial iateg- 
: 

otoke styled 3 x Obrara, te con: to 

se all 

poe Fo other 

to yn 
to Dromaganda ee ie Royal 
Government chal ais 
measures to prevent the Rag gi Sie. 
under 
3. To eliminate without coon ‘from 


To hs yes garotne. 
ee Phas 
branches oe 
solved “from ge 
page ar 


belonging to the Na- 


 Acha, 


the 


neighborly 


Here: Published in Full for the First zlime. 


public only 

as ré Yon te pa Be tle peer d 

as regards the methods of instruc- 

tion, eve 

serve -to ent- the 

against Austria-Hungary. 
4. To remove from the military fers 


an Mon 7, 


names and deeds the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government reserves to itself 
the t of communicating to the 
Royal vernment. 

5. To accept the collaboration in 
Servia of rep’ 
tro-Hungarian vernment the 
suppression “of the subversive move- 
ment dt agaihst the 
integrity of. ‘the monarchy. 

6. To’ take judicial 


pro 


proceedings 
accessories te the plot of: 2 


June 28 wi Ww Servian territory. 
Delega’ ipa) Sa Austro-Hungarian 
Governimsiit will 


vestigation relating thereto. 


a 
7. To proceed without delay to the 
arrest of Major Voija, Tankositch and-, 


of the individual named . Milan 

Ciganovitch, a Servian State -em- 

ploye, who have been ¢ ised by 

the results of .the 1 inquiry 

at Sarajevo. 

8. To prevent dab pli A etfective 

the co-operation o hervan BA. au- 

thorities in thé mete t traffic in. arms 

and. “expk Ai sabe the ps Si 

to. dism s.¢ gga of- 
rontier hs 


fici 
tz and "ketnion guilty of of 
ing naaieted the” tore © 

facilitating 


ertme 
passage ° of the trantier for ps gs 


9% To'furnish the “Hungarian 
pith aaa with eo A Li 


gerd > unfudetiatio 
Mah Be Serving officials, yg Bo 
Setvia and abroad, who, notwi 
atanding their official post aia 
hesitate after the crime of June 
to express themselves in interviews 
oem rg hoathity to the Austro- 
Hungarian Government; and finally: 
Pe. To notify the Austro-H 
Government without delay of 


the 


expects the re 
érnment at the latest by 6 o'clock on 
Saturday evening, the 25th of July, 


Austria’s Circular Note. 


The circular note sent by Austria- 
Hungary July 24 to its Embassies in 
Germany, Franee, Great Britain, Italy, 
Rusela, and Turkey reads as follows: 


The Imperial and Roya) Government 
has felt itself compelled to forward an 
Thursday, the inat,, to the Royal 
Servian vernment, through ite Im- 
porte! and Royal } Minlater in Belgrade, 
he following note: 

(Here follows the Austro-Hungarian 
note to Servia.) 

T have oe honor to requeat your Ex- 

liency to bring the gy ai | this 

te which 
oa roo ny 


ri addressed 

statement to Rintia-iungar? the 

text of which is repeated. above, Al- 
wing day 


oy re age gp yoo 
igo eee 
ment never red itself 
ob) 6 steps’ of any kind 
esa 
Blaby ae wom yea 


Government has 
ont 


wart the 


tue He 


that serves or aight 
paganda — 


tatives of the.Aus-. .. 


oo ae 
také part inthe tn: 
“eneraetic step in 
orate on to taauee 


uce Ve. 
eye ws put an nn toa niteaed tae 
o- Im-. 


Fs wk be. attributed to. the fact 


that. she Bnew herself to be free from 


alt territorial interests and to the 


tse "Bu which she ex not abandon a shat A 


prize 


“$rlendehin ot ahatrias as 
Fopinel” aa yal rnment 


thought Wiggers a bipovolent attitude 
ward the interests of Servia 


political 

would rane call for a similar 
attitude from that, Kingdom. 

Austria- expected an 
lution he this: mature in the political 
sg See ete more especially “at 
owing ie Tete events of Bn 
=] 


wae re th when 


rt ohm by te am disinter- . 
from 


cond ort that ne wich con. we 
o permi 

abawengin the led nag get 

quences of which were made $8 this 


yal ound 
gompelled to take a ad and 
» of ‘ogre a 


ek Se 
pg Hungary. 
ae 
wok thie & rei ox oe ms ft is 
acting in in pene: harm wets 8 th the 
civilized nations, which 
canno By Roo ‘that. assassina- 
tions can be made a weapon to be 
unpunished in * politica! strug- 


giés, and that th 
may be incessantly dist 


th- trigues which ¢ 


seria and 

Impe Royal Government holds 
pa wat Secon of the Goverment 
ich you accred pnt & dossier 

with Se 
ond shewing the cebnection hae 
nda with the assassl 0 

ae 


Servia’s Reply. 

Servia’s reply to the Austrian ulti- 
matum of July 23° was issued July 
25 and embraced the following terms: 

The Royal Servian Government has 
received the communication of the 
Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian 
Government of the 10th of this month, 
and it is persuaded that its reply will 
remove all misunderstanding tending 
to threaten or to prajudice the friendly 
and neighborly relatiéns between the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the 
Kingdom of Servia. 

The Royal Government is aware that 
the protests made both at the tribune 
of the National Skupshtina and in the 
declarations and the acts of respon- 
sible representatives of the State— 

rotests which were cut short by the 

sagem of Mlk: ge “et oe — 


al Coverameate. while 
followed on one another, and on 
Been ° made of their 


ie 


with the purpose. 
changing me political and judiel 
state of things in this 3. 
The Imperial! and Royal ment 
n- 


® sacrifice 
vs the interest cue ty has bee 
rope n pre- 
served. ‘The yal Government can 
not be held responsible for aanitneth 
tions of a private erg such 
newspaper articles © peaceful 
ver er ecletiae es titaatactons wae 
occur et almost Le nda Sy Sih a 
matter of course, and whi 
eral ru escape official Sontrei atl 
the leas ch that tb aioe! vernment, 
when solving a of ques- 
tions h came. up Reinges 
and. A ungary, has 
pap so to treat. mses: 
ling 
advantage 
thet two neighboring 


countries. 
at is for this reason that the Royal 


le exclusively 
of Ev- 


evo-— 


-b¥ the terms of Article XXII. 


organs, no attempt — 


’ ciple, for +e: be towel 


lished on rine FOr \ 
Journal of Saly L a 
A rom 


themselves 
which it will use 1 af 
vent and & 


official b 


punishing’ in the severest manne in- 
Ghecnents te to hate.and contempt 


of the 
Austro-H mm seagye dy aio 
all publications he ‘ot waleh the genera 


tendency is directed against. the aren 
torial integrity of the ag Tp oy It 
undertakes; atthe forthcoming re- 
vision of the Constitution to introduce 
in’ Article XXI¥. of the Constitution 
an amendment whereby the above 
publications may be confiscated, which 
is at present vay vetp | forbidden 
of the 
Constitution. 

2: The Government doés not pos- 
sess any proof, nor does the note of 
the Imperial and Royal Government 
furnish such, that the society Narodna 
Obrana and other similar societies have 

to the present committed any crim- 
inal acts of this kind through the in- 
strumentality of one of their members. 
Nevertheless, the Royal Government 
will eter t the demand of the Im- 
perial 9, Roya Government. and will 
pins Bh the, Narodna Obrana Society 
and any other society which shall agi- 
tate against Austria-Hungary. 

Bh The Royal Servian Government 

es itself to eliminate without de- 


inp or public instruction in. Servia 


everything which aids or might aia in . 


fomenting» the propaganda against 
Austro-Hungary when the. Imperial 
and Royal Government furnishes facts 
and proofs of this propaganda. 

4. The Royal Government also agrees 
to femove from the military service 
(all> persons). whom the ju in- 
quiry proves to have been / ty of 
acts, directed ag the integrity of 
the territory of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, and it expects the Tmperial 
and Royal Government to communi- 
cate at an beg te the names and 
the deeds of se officers and offi- 
es of the ee 
ings which 1 Tare to be 

5, The Royal Government mus aoe con- 
fess that it is not quite clear as to 
the sense ahd object of the @emands 


frontier officials al 
‘ batz-Losnitza ‘who ane 


the army. 
1. The Royal 
itself, srular mooring isy befare = 
next regular’ the ~ 
tina an amendment the press law, 


Present Great European War and Servia’s Reply to. It are | 


monarchy, and “who, until 
was employed as. a beginner n the 


the railways, 
not yet been possible to (arrest) Rf 
In view: of the ultimate inquiry the 


The Government . will 

strength extend the m 

taken ‘to ouatrelst the iitfeit ot 

— ~ explosives pgp Meas atk 

withou that 

wilt’ jumtnte ely et | inven 

Ton, and will pi: punish 

ong the line Scha- 


in their avcer end and whe allowed the 
authors of Sarajevo 


9. The Royal Government will will- 

y sive explanations regarding the 

ks made in. interviews b by its of- 
ficials, both in Servia and abroad, after 
the- attempt, and which, according to 
the statement of the Imperial and 
Royal Government, were hostile to- 
ward the monarchy; as soon as the 
Imperial and Royal Government has 
(forwarded) it the passages in ques- 
tion of these remarks and as.so0on as 
it has shown that the remarks made 
were in reality made by the officials 
regarding whom the Royal Govern- 


‘ment itself will see about collecting 


proofs. 

10, The Royal Government will in- 
form the Imperial and al Govern- 
ment of the execution of the meas- 
ures cémprised in the preceding yee 
le Bh pedantry ready been 

one present..note, as soon as 
each measure has héen ordered and 
executed. 

In the event of the Imperial and 
Royal Goyernment not ay satisfied 
with this reply, fis ce? Servian 
Government, considering tht it. is to 
the common interest © Be to précipl- 
tate the solution of this question, is- 
ready, as always, to. acce 
understanding, ¢ither by referring this 
question to the decision of Thé Hague 
International Tribunal or to the great 
powers which took part in the drawing 
up of. the declaration made by the 
oe we on the 18-3 


peta " keudtees diietdeartn Foreign Of- 
fice on July 27 denounced Servia’s re- 
ply in the following note: 


The object of the Servian. note is 
to create the false impression that the 
Servian Government is prepared in 
great. measure ~ comply with our 


. As mye tter_of however, Ser 
@ ma e - 
‘gs note is filled with the spirit of 
dishonesty, which clearly lets it be 
seen that the pve ay ot progeny is 
not seriously determin: to put an 
end to the culpable se eile t hith- 
erto has exten to intrigues against 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarch 
The Servian note contains suc 
reaching reservations and limitations 
not only regarding ae poneet prin+ 
ciples of our action, but also in. re- 
gard to'the individual ‘dale we have 


far- 








- SERVIA’S: NATIONAL POETRY IS MOST WARLIKE IN EUROPE 


mimi etal-thé little nation which 
has‘ longed 


Fuh hm were PSS eT? 


joke: but tee mfeth ia is not nich 
as to elicit sympathetio chutkles from 
Norman” Aneel, Sor 


ai-teteasimen 


the Nemanich 


who -were ‘mao amous 

cree es rie 

after the death of Tsar Stefan Dushan, 
_emrne.. Lo 


of 
eee 


. 


Bards of Little Nation’ Now Racin Powerful Austria-Hungary 





Have Always Had Fighting for Their Favorite Theme. 


Curie, and & Kingdom of God's 


pg cr eae 


on silk: ahd satin and’ its 


<r. P fins 
Thou eek mara 


and. u gt erate 


saeres 


had B full 
a ee 
bes tae | gg tumult and 
‘Ning Pa Sy ty ea them, the tenth 


Sean we ae 
ge 


Tsar Lasdrus with 
at Serbs, And 
“oe nee pe re 
- eld 


ped OB0VO} 
xa: won the war 
J s,ald— : 
‘ *Srankevich, the 
that 


ma 


A ‘ 
The BA 


e that tide! the | 


who have received their training not 
foee the printed page, but by oral tra- 


Undoubtedly the battles of the pres- 
ent ge ghey ods rare being cele- 


I rha: 
me @ poet i siren or t wana part 
what he saw.” 


~ rae ra aaees f 


his ond Tenner is Zmai 


and, d, mon lay. 
TR hog rye 


Yet the — Turks, hag all, 
& sorry showing 


F at die 
atacab code "thought 
“ 


in last. y 


bait ae 


Sy Torn pre hort the Ey. 


Carried him awe 


While we cheered rey teres course: 
“Luka!” “ Filipov!’’ 

"5. "he halt Son he 

Bet 7 the ihe Fran geet 


nt! And for fear 


HT mel AIF coe 


Pal into the fight he rushed 
Where the flyir 


Mosl catch prea’ 
us oe ems, = th 


pt a pacitic : 


‘ Was in 


in particule’ ‘¢ our 
“participation of Ra A 


* @n auth 
tect 


invitation which is 
‘light- bythe . 
ore handing 


es before the / . 


‘limit, the mo- 
mn Army took 


ago? of or ot Kitairs a Austrig. 


crus Risdd ek wields 


wish fo maintain besos, iseued: July. 
pea ck 


patriotic ) 
of the, fa fast f few days in Ge Petersburg 
an 


ther cities the 
eerie policy of eels Bake nfs « evn ’ 


enn SeRtRe Gh: enaann <f 


a he TP 
less,. that the expression 3 
the Psa our will md 


Russia, is at pesca, and with hom 
she wishes to Be 
While the seafnant 
strength from this wave of 
abe is oer its subj 
retain their reticence 
it rests confidently en tie See 
ship of the dignity and 
of Russia. 


wg 


) F interest 


The personal messages exchunce’ 
between the Osqr and Kaiser on Ju: 
81 read, according to the Germ: - 
White Book, as follows, beginnh 
with the Czar’s telegram: 


I thank thee from. my h 
jn sean hde seston which h leaves ny 


pea gga wily. gr is sermalantien ie 
nible to digcontinue our iy “imbos op 
eration, -which has been rendered 
nesessary by Austrian mobilization 
We are far from wishing for.war, and 
BO Nn Mg negotiations with Austria, 
& Servia continue my troop | 
wi not undertake any provocativ’ 
action, 

I: give thee my. word u It, an 
T trust with my strengt God 
grace and hope for the, success of 3 
mediation at Vienna, and for’ 
countries’ 


peace and the peace nf’ 
Burope. 


. Thy devoted, 
NICHOLAS 
To this the German Emperor re. 
plied: 


In answer to thy appeal to my 
friendship and thy prayer for my 


. help} I undertook mediatory aguice 


between the Austro-Hungarian Ge 
ernment and thine. While this ation 
progress thy troops ‘were 
mobilized against my ally, Austria- 
Hungary, in 
I have a 
meditation Was 
lusory. MNoeverth eg le 
But per lam inp of truat- 
woe y oy ee uere © pe npermers ty the serious. 
‘ons on my eastern fron. 
tee moe ility for the 
My ‘or of 
empire compels to yor | 


ee oe defense. "hh 


be. thee if Russia: 
pei hag which ‘threaten Germany 
and Austria-Hungary ey ope 
Germany's Sharp Note, + 
The ful text of the. telegrain sent : 
Aug. 1 by the German Chancellor to 
the German Embassy at Vienna ask- 
ing for more light on’ Austria-Hun- 
gary’s plans reads: . , 
‘The rt of Count von P 
Goren dal mbassador at st eta 
burg, burg, dose not harmonize’ wi 
account your Excellency has 
the cttiteae emg the Austro- etiinantion 
Government. pparently, fea 
bop » which TI bow i 
t ' 
té negotiate ot expect x 
shé is in & state of war. é 
however, to exchange vies 
Peceeen sen ewe would be ® grave 


ty | 


“ 


he. peace 








‘ “@emente 8s a competitive spac: 


it ig exactly. this feéling which 

yt upon spectators when 

f international Davis Cdp 

in which Norman BE. Brookes, 

mn Of the Australian team, and 

¥. Wilding, for many years 

16, have been jn action... Bech 

ned that plane-of perfection 

little of the, labored. effort 

h Ustally marks the wielder -of 
cquet is to be perceived. 

were many who sat about the 

que. court of the Allegheny 

tumtry Club on the mountain top 

y Pittsburgh, ‘Penn,; during the re- 

téhes, who used the word 


eo” without exactly understand+ 


f why it was that Brookes and 

repulsed the two famoug Ger- 

Otto, Froitsheim and Oscar 

» With no fuss. The Germans 

bravely and well, but it was 

that they were allowed to 

use of their best weapons, nor 

Brookes ana Wilding often 

t in Positions which seemed to 

peal or fancied flaws in their 
complete arsenal. 

iy enough, there ts little in 

mon in the game played by the 

io men. Brookes achieves his best 

iits from ‘the pogjtion close to the 

He ie a volieyap’ ef no ordinary 

gure, safe, and sound. Wilding 

the back of the coum and 

to ft unless drawn to close 

ere By his opponent. Wilding at 

y almost Seemed to be ill -at ease 

he had to tome close up, and 

he was there it was easy to 

erstand how Brookes defeated the 

eat. Victorian in the challenge match 

‘Wimbledon last month—the match, 

p the way, which our own Maurice 

McLoughlin failed so dismally in a 

" ¥ear ago when he seemed to be the 

_ fist American to have the historic 

. AD-Engiand title within his grasp. 

es 18 capable of passing.on the 

san expert swordsman turns 

the guard of his adversary and 

his own point home. A player 


>) Wilding to come. inside the service 


line of thé court, and who was a mas- 
ta® at. the fencing tactics of passing, 
wWauld be certain to rise superior to 4 

} the arts of the marvelous baseliner. 
ni Lae was in this way that Brookes 
his way back into thé cham- 
m’s niche when the two met at 

, imbledon. 
* Zhe thing that soon impresses the 
‘oe l: observer of .the Australians’ 


i 


-igothe wonderful manner in ~ 


“they blend the strokes of at- 
and défense, There is aiso an 


= 


j 


R. Nowels Willi ame 


rou. gS tats 
sean er ee 
per . 


Bundy mw Action 


digconcert for a moment any player 
of the top flight. The thing about it 
uhusual to Americans is that the ball 
in ite flight crosses the net at.a height 
of at least a foot. This is unusual, be- 
cause Americans always eeem deter- 
mined te come as near grazing the 


co-ordination of mind and “tape of the net without hitting it es 


performance. 


They always  popsibie. 


They impart considerable 


to know the answering shot. drop to the ball, and this brings it 


times it almost seemed as if Wild- 
poke his thoughts aloud: 
itaheim wijl try to drive down 
backhand and I will safely play 
) ball back to him until at the 


down ingide court. 
Effective Service, 
There is another element of the serv- 
‘ice which. was impressive, and that 
was the remarkable mannér in which 


& 


An Experi After Watching the Match piv 
of Brookes and Wilding, Compares Them 
Both in Indi- 
/ vidual and 
Team Play. 
withOurInter- 
nationalists. 














Left to right 
cum end “bacan 
Kreuzer 


the high-ranked Americans, But what 


the strokes. lacked in. severity -was 
made.up for by the accuracy .with 


@ of fourth return he attempts Wwyding and Brookes on occasions Which tho ball landed in the court, It 


oh’ in a fast ‘shot to my.fore- 


Placed -the’ ball to the Hes of the 


; Which ts likely to be overdrivén service square. It was effectively ac- 


Dp fall beyond the line. If it does 


complished, and‘ yet rarely did either 


surprise him with a quick one try for.servide aces. Wilding tried 
my pide -while his spirits vexed the acing “trick more often than ‘the Davis Cup. 


ie wes sastare of his plan.” 


Brookes, but it was rarely that there 


move that the Australians was any show of making the service 


#h the courts apparentiy’ fol- 
mao this plan. It is the sort of 


stand as an attacking weapon. 


Once Brookes had the ball in astion 


that has been carefully stulied tne strategy of his Position manoéu- 
Peahd conned Ine by line, until, vring was evident, Bvery-motion ra- 
‘the Master at chess, they AnoW diates the idea that his intent is to 


) exact: position ‘at. which chetk+ 
may be declared. 


ok befauee of: his greater 
un Thad action and the fact that 


cn. game, Detter ‘holds the attention 
/palleries that assemble 

the court. The aggressive ele- 
hsb ded to the followers. of all 
rt this country, stands out 
imently. On service Brookes al- 
Wollows the ball by a plunge 

the net. He certainly seemed to 
Wit tore times than the pehalty” 


keep his opponent doing the guessing, 


. He eocomplishes it in a way ‘that re- 


veaie thoughtful study of the over- 
looked. niceties of the “game, 
Brookes is never anchored for a mo- 
ment in any portion of the court. Ais 


tention. Even when he rettains 
in the éathe place Brookes ‘fever 
allows’ the man on the other ‘side 
of the net to miss the “ fileker " of his 
perton. It is a piece of 

which is & part of the mosaic ‘of little 
details, all of which séém to have 
merged in making Australians the 


foremost lawn tennis players in the + ers 


Salied against him, and Hie worig 


~ tor service is such that °. 


Of course the time-honored 


“suspect him of breaking of dislodging the player ft the net 


bout startingfor the net 

then . MeLoughiin,. over - 
vice the English and Euro- 
. suet a Parsee jest sea- 


lobbing was used by the Germans, a 


caused one to wonder faclllty and case. 
it Brookes and ‘Wilding was always | 


for | 


was the sort of smashing the famous 
Doherty brothers, then the pride of 
England, displayed here in 1902 and 
1903, when they. came over in quest of 


On the whole, the overhead play of 


Brookes appeared to be better timed 
than that of his partner, for Wilding 
was inclined to get over. the ball too 
much and pull it down into the net. 
Brookes, on the other hand, was more 
deliberate, seeming to pick out the 


spot in the opposite court where it - 


would be, unplayable, and then firmly 
but safely smashing the ball through 
without any of the fiery effort which 


A 














Anthony F Wilding ~ 


McLoughlin or Karl Behr puts into 
the stroke, 

The one weakness which Brookes 
displayed was when the ball was 
placed on his backhand side. Brookes 
swings his racquet with his left hand, 
and he changes his grip when he at- 
tempts to play a backhand shot. It 
{8 at once awkward and weak. The 
only thing that saves it from an anni- 
hilating reply from the opposite court 
is the fact that Brookes knows how to 
place so well, despite the clumsy posi- 
tion, In commenting upon this weak- 
ness to McLoughlin, the writer found 
that the American champion regarded 
Brookes's backhand ag an unlovely 


stroke, but one, nevertheless, to be re-' 


spected. Despite the fact that there is 
practically no swing to the facquet, 
only-@ poke or push, still it is possible 
for Brookes to accomplish results that 
would be impossible for another. With 
the realisation that his backhand is 
not to be considered ad a weapon of 
offense, Brookes is always alert forthe 


. answering shot, and this quickness 


saved him in many a ticklish situation 
against the Germans. 


Kreurer'’s Rally. 


Kreuzer. was the one player who 
made the most of the uncertainty of 
Brookes's backhand, When the Ger- 
man started his thrilling rally in the 
third set of their singles match he 
forced the battle at close range and 
hammered away at the Australian's 
low backhand In a way that for the 
only time in the entire series seemed 
to have Brookes thoroughly upon the 
defensive and fighting back as best he 
could, The reliability of the Aus- 
tralian’s net game was severely tested 
in that match, and he came through 
with colors flying, as was indicated in 
the stroke analysis score. 

All volleyers are inclined to pile up 
losing e#trokés in the department of 
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PLENTY OF GLACIERS HERE IN. AMERICA 


HE United States has « claim to dis- 
tinction for whith it~ hae by. no 
means ved géneral credit either 

at home or 4 : 
States, on the authority of the ‘United 
+ States Geological Survey, possesses we ae 
cleps which “ vid in magnitude and 
splendor 


to Hisar ren tee bio 
a cy oe this wag Bg oa ; 


a land of glaciers are set forth in a 
bulletin recently issuet by the Geolog- 
ical Gurvey and writtén by F. #, Mat- 
thes, which deals in. ge with the gla- 


—_ of Mount ¥ t this unt- 
mn is by no aw 8 

the Po acy Fg 

Is in many 


the ‘Swiss 


bat ie 


not 
Pre 


one hast to Switzer- 
t go 9 8 Cana~ 


D the | 


For the United © 





Now That ‘erteetiana 
Is Taboo, Those Out 
West May Come 
Into Their Own. 


Cascading from 
rections, they, a 


vance ot Of ERS one 


tee ete er emi 


et ey 


fs figurte Have ue echt coe 


os By 
ere : ee 


wet tale pees es 


at close 
pai 9 R13 oft ria 


nets, ‘while the ‘balis that they send 
sailing beyond the court lines are in 
the minority, It is at this point that 
the strength of Brookes's game is dem- 
onstrated as against Kreuzer, 
played him ‘gamely and =§ hard; 
Brookes’s final tally stood at a total 
of 24 nets to 82’ outs. 

Unless the signs were read wrongly 
at the matches against the Germans, 
the Australians have been dilligently 
practicing overhead play. At times 
there were g@lements in their game 
which pointed all too plainly to. prepa- 
ration for McLoughlin, for it is no se- 
crét that individually in the singles 
Brookes and Wilding fear the rapidity 
and the kaleidoscopic changes of the 


‘game as played by the American 


champion. There is always a keen 
analysis about thelr work that grad- 
ually compels the atténtion of the. ob- 
server, even if spectacular effects and 
highly colored bits of whirlwind play 
are not in evidence, 

The two men from the antipodes 
give every indication- of being of the 
belief that McLoughlin is apt to be 
the stumbling block in the way of 
their recovery of the coup, provided 
they are successful against ‘the British 
Isles team. R. Norris Williams, 24, 
thé sécond string man of the Amer- 
ican team of defenders; is not feared 
because his game possesses none of 
the unexpected explosiveness which is 
the distinguishing feature of the 
American champion’s ‘game. From 
the manner in which the Australians 
toyed with the formidable Germans and 
led them into playing the matches in 
the way they wanted the Teutons to 
play, it is Ukely that Williams will 
fall a prey to thé same tactical skill 
withéut fairly awakening to how. he fs 
being edged into the positions which 
the Australians, have picked out for 
him, ven Froitgheim, who hag had 
considerable experience against the 
Austratans and who ‘witnessed Mc- 
Lough, Williams, Thomées C, Bun- 
dy).and Behr.in action during the be- 
ginning. of the tournament on the 
courts of the Longwood Cricket Club 
at Boston, is of the opinion that Me- 
Lotghiii ts the only one of the “de- 
fending forees who may be expected 
to train his artiiery upon the attack 
of the Australians with any~ prospect 
of Success. Froitzheim is no weak- 
ling, He has a profound respect for 
Brookes and Wilding, for he hed to 
bow .ta the conquerors despite the 
many excellences of his own game, 

Wilding’s long supremacy at ‘the top 


of British lawn tennis is regarded as 


remarkable in sormié quarters and oly 
to DS explained by the fact that he éx- 


cela as @ tactician. .Certeinly in his. 
matches in this country he has hardly’ . 


shown the same compléteness as to 
strokes and ability as has Brookes, 
The ‘most etriking side of hie metiod 


, position back of the service line, 


0 
be 

the s Unitea st States, 
f Cohanbla. 


even from behind the base line of ee” 


court. His drives fly to the mari like * 


the arrow of the archer, He knows 
how to. modulate Yr — mean: , 
while measuring a: 


“prought the’ opposing Rabeee ts ‘to 
grief as they miscalculated pace ahd | 
Greve out of court or into the net. 


Me Laughtin A ~s 


who ° 


ally requires a set to 


© uvegn wood. dinesawene. 


English custom of playing the ‘ball 
safely back into court, There were 
no ettempts to shave the court Hues 
by a hair, The ball always had plenty 
of room above the top of the net, and 
often with a riffie of cut of spin, espe 
cially when the fast returns ‘were 
Played, which made it more difficult 
for his opponent to contre! the return 
with certainty. 

Wilding, from his favorite position 
at the back of the court, has a habit 
of waiting for the ball to bound, and 
then executing the return drive. As 
he cover direction cleverly, the de- 
lay rather helps than hinders his 
chances, and when he puts power and 
pace behind thé shots it was not often 
that the ball came back to him again 
in that rally. 

One. of Wilding’s peculiarities is seen 
in his service when he carefully meas. . 
ures a pace behind the base line of: - 
the edurt and prepares to serve: He 
is a secant. yard behind the line, but. 
his ‘height and reach assist in making — 
the shot perfect, while apparently, 
from his theory, it makes him fm- 
mune to footfaulting on servicé. As a 
matter of fact, he is not often guilty 
of a breach of the rule, for he is 
usually bringing off his returns at the 
long range of behind the base line. 
The position is not one that adds a@fiy- 
thing. of a espectacular nature to the 
game, and for short crogg-courta he 
seems to'be wide of the territory, he 
should cover. Nevertheless, Wilding 


‘is active of foot and unflagging in én- 


ergy, and he séldom fails to get up in 
time for such short shots as come his 
way, 

Brookes plays rapidly, but he works 
himself out, and it is certain that had 
Kretizer been skiliful enough to keep 
him.on the court at Pittsburgh the 
German ultimately would have wen in 
the singles, Brookes tires, and when 
he does his game lets down; then he 
begins to pile up the nets and outs 
whith spell disaster in a match. , 

If, McLoughlin, with hie slashing 
drives and volleys, mixed up with his 
smashes to the sides, can fun Broo 
through the ‘limit of five séts; 4 
American victory is assured. But 
Lou#hlin ‘wilt have to play low ow gro 
strokes-to wit, for: eae not a doubt 
that Brookes will direct’ hip attack 


the courts of the Wont ‘Bide 
Club at Forest aed iy 
has been sald, 


ER a Best, Chance, 

Tt will be the same story with win- 
tivesset bettie,’ but as Willies usu 

warm - for his. 
splendidly sustained midco urt game, 
it is almost sure \to be an yey, bat- 
tle on. his part -against one of 
craftiest men: who ever ee over: 
_ turf. if ae 
- The hope of keeping thee in. thig 
country seems to depend almost en-. 


tirely upon success in the states. 
individual skill of- Brotkes and: 


werd uiabvi able: to 


_ am impression that looked like an wt, 





\ 


of steel and stone and glass every im- 





and’ “Critic: Takes | he 
Trip That Discloses _ 
Familiar New’ “York: 
from: a Somewhat 
Different Angle. ; 


by James Henke, 
“IKE the- ‘prudent elderly, ‘pérson 
that I am, 1 arrived ‘at the” 


boat only a half-hour ahead Fg 
‘time. . Better early. than never, 


I retharked—with a certain waggish : 


air—to the ticket seller, a. man of: ‘in- 
“formal manners, who_ dispensed swith 
a boothand disposed of “the: ‘pastes. 

béards in the open. ‘This lent- to the 


\ transaction an al fresco: character that 


also smacked of adventure. What an 
adventure! « ‘ 
I never mounted the gangplank. ‘of 


@n ocean-going steamer with the same 


trepidation that I crossed the deck of 
the little yacht on a Summer afternoon 
a *tew days ago at the Battery. For 
one thing I was’never, even during tik 
mid-ocean. storm, on such a wabbly 
boat. Every wash from passing craft 
made it shake Hke a bowlful of jelly. 
A sensitive nautical organism. But 
I was not afraid. It was just 2 
k and two people were on board. 
Fifteen minutes later.there were eleven 
first-class passengers, and.at 3 o’clock 
we full complement 
and lifted anchor for a long and peri- 
lous ¢ruise up the East River; through 
the Harlem, down the Hudson, better 
known hereabout as the North River, 
and then snug harbor at the Battery. 
Verily, thrilling prospects and hair- 
breadth *scapes were ahead of us. 7 
looked -at the Captain and crew; both 
seemed seaworthy. I noted the mega- 
phone of the “lecturer,” noted the 
position of the life preservers, lighted 
a fresh cigar, and settled down in my 
uncomfortable seat to stare and stare 
and stare. ry 
That fatally fascinating-sky line of 
lower Manhattan again set me to won- 
deting whether it «will ever assume the 
attribute. of stability. 


received our 


The changeless 


«change of New: York.is discouraging. 


The eternal characteristics of. London 
or Boston, Vienna or Philadelphia find 
no counterpart in Gotham. It is but a 


~ few years ago and the Singer Building 


dominated the view from the Nar- 
rows; on the Jersey shore with the 
City Investing Building it assumed the 
shape of some fantastic beast, all neck 
and head. © ; ‘ 
Now the denticulated battlements of 


the city” cower beneath the terrifying 


height of the Woolworth Tower. The 
Municipal ‘Building bulks largely, and 
already the few Equitable Building 
threatens to usurp the ‘interest—its 


, framework is rearing aloft, and thin, 


mast-like poles point skyward from its 
top.. The eye is caressed by the 
graceful Hnes of the Bankers Trust 
and that Titanic: lighthouse on the 
Seamans Institute at South Street and 
Coenties Slip serves as an admirable - 
angle for the eye to rest upon before 
the vision embraces bn wide stretch 
of harbor. 


New York’s Mad Architecture. 


Vor hours I could sit and compose 


‘and recompose—as the painters say— 
. this extraordinary jumble of archi- 


tectural styles.. In the terrific chorus 


aginable tune is chanted, from crazy. 
Renaissance to sombre, savage Gothic, 
from perverted campaniles to drunken 
Barocque. The architecture of New 
Xork! It is a. mad medley of pepper- 


jhoxes. perched on cigar boxes set on 


end and pierced by sinister windows. . 
im twilit tunnels beautiful churches 
“ere lost like: stone needles” in metallic 
haystacks. Consider Grace Church! 
Vain . ornamentation ‘that. recalls 
gugar-coated cakes made for festive 


"That favatty: Nos peer eonel F 


ES 


f= 
Bx. a 
— 


v4 


Our guide 
touted out 
e Old 
fatine 
Home and 
Quoted 


at the 
Church.” 


or is it confectionery? 


the Municipal Building roof, where 


curious turrets’ rob the tower of. its 


meaning? There are no gargoyles in 
our architecture}, the entiré structure 
is usually a gargoyle. But imposing! 


Rounding the Battery. 


Just then the voice through . the 
megaphone announced that.Governors 
Island was near by and that the Hast 
River passage to ‘be 
achieved. Every oné chewed .gum, but 
listened respectfully. The Barge ,Of- 
fice faded into the middle distance, 
and .a slight nostalgia ovértook me. 


was about 


Here we cali it homesickness. Anyhow, 
it wasn’t seasickness, for pwhile _the | 
_ boat didy rock’ in the wdke of ferries, 
" and colliers, I experienced ‘little -dis- 
comfort. . Possibly experience. on ‘the 
real .ocean may have saved me, ‘for, 
joking aside, our two..rivers can kick 
up 4& bobbery when wind and tide are 
jl]-temipered. Our mentor, who. had 
the assured bearing of an actor 
doubled. by a. diplomat, was a little 
given:.to harping on the statuary of 
the Custom House. We | were ‘under 
the «Brooklyn Bridge before he rather 
reluctantly let go the ‘subject. 

I confess. that for my taste the 
facade “of the Custom . House: would 
gain in simplicity if those figures were 
removed. ‘The general effect is doll- 
like;. they don’t modulate harmonious- 
ly with the lines of the edifice. 

Hurrah!.< I recognize .-my~ old..ac- 
quaintance Corlears Park, and. the 
battered "steamboat in the offing. 
Around _ the Hook is Grdnd ‘Street 
Ferry and its. street vista.. Under’ 
Manhattan Bridge, under ‘Williams- 
burg’ Bridge, we passed, the navy’ yard 
to the right, with several war vessels 


to be seen. 


In summertime the. city might be 
described: as an island’ surrounded by. 
naked bathing boys. I never before 
knew. how “many contraband plunges 


* were enjoyed by these young rascals. 


They shrieked ‘at the yacht, and all the 

passengers immediately became ‘im- 
mersed in their maps. 

Greenpoint and Newtown Creek did 


not arouse enthusiasm. It looks just 


as it smeHs—unpleasant.. As we 

Blackwell's Island and the 
bridge our lecturer discoursed on the 
punishment meted out to wrongdoer, 
and did not fail to make facetious: re- 
marks. The Island looks as neat as a 
" new pin, a very agreeable abode—for 
_the prisoners—for a Summer vacation. 


‘ eceasions finish off the, spires. of ie ree on ee 


bizarre structures which might illus- Sy 


trate an Arabian ‘Nights tale. The 
goo aiegpeeecast comaty hp 
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things-are gobbled up for the wicked. , 
There- are Ward's; Randall’s, arid 
’ Blackwell's Islands wasted on the “ 
Why?" 0%. 

Up the Seine the. ‘delightful Ile mA 
» Puteaux is given over to .excursionists, 
as ‘is onr Glen Island.° Why must 
minor :.malefactors, ‘insane and  dis- 


, eased humans be awarded the very 


pick of locations ‘in*a. fine. river so 
near’ New York? ‘Couldn't’ :théy be 
handled: just as well over*in the wilds 
of Long Island,. where’ they wouldn’t 
damage the! arid. soil.or hurt’the. mo- 
“notonous landscape? . Some day-law- 
abiding people may.-come : into: their 
own, may enjoy our river: fronts, un- 
equaled -anywhere «(for . wretched 
wharves) for ‘their: views and_size. 


Opposite, . on; the city shore) . we 


. passed the East .River:and; Jefferson 


Parks. Both were, thronged, for, no 
matter how hot. the day, some breeze 
circulates at thé river.. Ward’s Island 
réemirided me. of St. Petersburg, .in the 
River Neya, where ts the charming isl- 
and called Kamenol Ostrow. — Anton 
Rubinstein liked it sa well that he 


composed one of his most popular and . 


melodious pianforte. pieces, giving ~it 
the above title. But there are no 
champagne .and pretty. girls on 
Ward's; no gypsy orchestras. tear pas- 
sion to ;tatters as dark-haired: beauties 
‘ kick over the windmill, as on Kamenoi 
Island; The -Russians. know. hgw to 
- enjoy.life, and their charity patients 
and prisoners are never on view—in- 
deed, are sometimes ominously absent 


from the map of life. 


No Laughter, No Skylarking. 
Our guide pointed out the Old Ladies’ 


P the: megaphone 


he: had afresh: batch. to ‘offer. The 
“resources, oratorical and commercial, 
of that man ‘were--astonishing, I 
. watched his. face more -than I; did the 
scenery. He was a comedjan born, and 
with ‘a less sedate: andience he; would 
have. made’ a “hit. Toward eve .a‘re- 
signed look’ stolé 
features;-but -né 
lips..He-was one-of art's: martyrs, 


The General Favorite, 
The. stunted youth with-the flat nose, 


curly hair, and flow of humor was 


more of a favorite. He sold opera 
glasses, lemonade, tea, and imforma- 
tion generally. He assured one timid 
old, lady that with his’ binoculars she 
could see the Vaterland coming up the 
bay, (the big boat arrived twenty-four 
hours later.) She hired a pair and 
looked longingly at the iron steam- 
boats én route to Coney Island. I ad- 
mired that boy. He would have 
cracked 4 joke in the heart of a whirl- 
wind, such was his resiliency of tem- 
perament. 

The yacht no longer rocked. We 
had reached the Harlem River, and 
somnolency reigned aboard... We had 
suffered a surfeit... From this indiffer- 
ence it ‘was difficult to arouse us. 
The Harlem water is crowded after 
the East River. The bridges piqued 
us: Willis Avenue, Second Avenue, 
Third Avenue, New. York Central, 
Lenox-Avenue, Central, Putnam, High, 
Washington, Kings, and the Spuyten 
Duyvil Bridges—an array which ex- 
cites your/interest because of the di- 
versity. And also that -huge raflroad 
bridge across to: Long Island, and of 


Home and quoted “Meet Me at the 


Church.” No one smiled, for of all 
the ‘solemn functions I ever partici- 
pated’ in this sightsecing trip was the 
most. solemn. - The people were_visit- 
ors from all parts of ‘the State and 
country.’ (I overheard invidious criti- 
cism made by a man from Los An- 
‘geles.) “The faculty of attention..was 
in evidence. No laughter, no skylark- 
ing, among the young people;: all ‘was 
seriousness that must have gratified 
the man with the megaphone. — They 
bought his book: and postcards, did 
. those excursionists, and : they bought 
often, for at every twist of the river 








r his. e eo 
sf seftem his 


«the tubes-anchored in the:stream that 
are to serve for the subway under the 
- river: -Harlem is no longer a suburb. 
Harlem ‘is the: city. .The Speedway is, 


_ Superb ‘but solitary.. A few “Italians 


mending the road, that’s -all. 

Why does New. York empty itself as 
sden as the. sun sets: high inthe heay- 
-ehs? “In-Loridon the real season is in 
. progress when the: bad weather begins. 

* New York is seasonally the superior 
of the. English metropolis, notwith- 
standing its occasional torrid heat and 
humidity. Yet. none. but visitors fill 
our. motors, sail our waters, or walk 
our pavements. The ‘resident has 


slipped away to Newport, or is ambus- 


caded behind the blinds of his house, 


ashamed. tobe seen during’ the dog 


days: Well, he misses a lot. While I 
don’t altogether subscribe: to the as- 
sertion that our town is the coolest 


~ Summer resort in the land, neverthe-— 


less it is preferable to any other large 
city that I know of; besides, and this 
must not be overlooked, time need 
“never hang heavy on your hands; 
there is so much to be seen that dull 
care is soon driven away.. Think of 


_,the dancers! 


Scenes All Too Witenas: 


As we advanced through the canal— 
we had duly admired the Jumel man- 
sion, with the adjacent ‘pretty Roger 
Morris Park—the scenes on either 
bank were mildly entertaining and hu- 
m&n—all too -human, as Nietzsche puts 
it—gangs of laborers, bathing youths, 
large, aggressive boys, rude boys, and 
colored; shanties wherein candy and 
tobacco were sold; canalboats with the 
family wash on view, mansions high in 
air set amid cool arbors, Tracing crews 
in frail shells, defiant lads hurling 
stones—and all the meanness and mis- 
ery, of dirty. shore fronts incumbered 


with offal, garbage, barges standing . 


by, and the inevitable baseball game, 
with its accompaniment of shouts and 
swear words and whirling figures, 
may be seen. . 

eee cee 

to: glide through. its backwaters and 
finally catch a“glimpse of: its’ capa- 
cious bosom. The sensation. was.akin 
*to emerging from a long, sultry corri- 
dor into the open sea. Every. one 
aye Regen near Sn ac 
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Prof. Megaphone fairly trilled - out. 
his ‘facts. _.No .one ‘cried “Thalatta! 
Thalatta! but if I had dared I bp sg 
After all, your’ New Yorker is an 


-phibious human. . He is not afraid> t 


the wet, like the majority of*our citi- 
zens, from across the briny.. The salt 


atid the savor of the sea is for him a 
‘prime necessity. He may not go to 


the-beaches, he may live on Broadway. 
as far. down as Bowling Green, yet 


never go across to Battery Park}; but , 


set him in an. inlard town’ and he be- 
gins to. growl. That saline tang is 
lacking. He-does not miss the clatter 
and crash of the city as much as the 
salty air, and when you remind. him ‘of 
this he is quite surprised. He has 
never analyzed his sensations. — 


Triumph of Selfishness. - 


The stagnant waters and stuffy at- 
mosphere of the river that makes New 
York an island are Yorgotten when the 
Hudson is reached: = A-éifferent humor 


_ prevails...’ We listen “té the venerable 
anecdote of Spuyten Duyvil and ‘we . 


crane our nécks to see Island Park, up 


at the end: of “Washington Heights. 


The Suide indicates the ~ ‘Magdalen 
Home: and makes a few quips about 
the naughty girls therein; this time 
prunes and persimmons are writ large 
on every, lip. I was relieVYed when a 
drizzle began. I lent ‘my umbrella 
(did you see a large.old party who 
didn’t carry an umbrella on a: clear 
day?) to a lady sitting next to me, and 
her husband held it; thys was a good 
action rewarded, for I nestled behind 
his wife and he kept the rain from 
her. Nothing succeeds like selfishness. 

However, it was not a landscape- 
blurring ‘rain. We easily saw the his- 


toric -sites and experienced a slight | 


‘hunger and thrist when the French 
restaurant on. the Palisades ‘side: hove 
into view. The megaphone had reached 
the premium-with-every-pack-of-post- 
cards stage. He actually offered *free 
picturés of the great liners. And ‘the 
rain swept us fore and aft. The stanch 
little craft dipped her short nose in 
the foaming billows, the pilot wiped 
the salt. from his eyea, and one of the 
crew appeared in.“ slops”’ and « sou’- 
wester. Then I_knew the Captain 
feared the. weather. What he.told me 
later was the truth—he hated the 


white, thick fog which threatened ~ : 


ther down: 

But: the weléa: of . the siiainiiniein 
never faltered. “Ahoy and Avast! 
This is the last chance to buy at: re- 
duced rates views of: the noble ocean 
liners—the Lusitania,, Mauretania, 
Aquitania, Vaterland.” Few. bought, 
for what with the rough tide and the 
impending fog and the misty wind, the 
passengers .were too preoccupied. . But 
the hawker did not :miss his chance: 
“ Now, -then,- the: finest remedy for 
seasic in the world. A gift in 
every, ”.. It -was-chewing gum. 

Claremont was ajmost passed with- 
out comment; . luckily. the. lecturer 


- caught it with the ‘tail of his eye and 


we were told in moving accents of the 
tomb. of the amiable child.. With an 


stegling under : 

> brélila, :; | pbichabine hot ser 

~ couple (hongymooners, I'll wager) who 

= ‘inconsiderate, a4 to. righ cf 
meciceng Ki ae gore 


thie sai No pre was in 


The storm hgwied. We “ peek 


pomre our vse 
As Romantic as the Rhine, 


We. swept by. that most in ive 
of national monuments, <a 
and when we arrived -before the’ Sol- 
' diers and Sailors’’ Monument Gur. clc-. 
erone ‘spoke of the objection raised by’ 
pe. neighborhood when the view. was | 

cted. I confess I weit 
vith the dissidents, People, unless 


_ they are madly patriotic, don't’ bulla 


mansions to, fac@.. monuments,- ‘and | 
trippers. Everything in its: place. As. 
Anacharsis Clootz, exclaimed several - 
" times during the French: Revolution: © 
“I belong to the party of” ndi 

tioh! ” 


about a famous. divorce case 
stirred Riverside Drive. Ye ae 
never enjoyed such a blending f the - 


instructive with picturesque Bering § 
poraneous scandal The’ lights Wi 


along the Drive innumerable w 
were starry. The beautiful 
Charles M. Schwab once attained, 1 
knew the end approached?" with ’ 
enty-second Street, Riverside : -’ 
finishes. The cars and tracks that 
were occasionally concealed on tha ape 
per part of the river are 
all their ugliness. Anothér cause es 
complaint, and ‘a grave’one! Others 
haye made it; I shan’t.. Our big’town 
is eminently commercial; the aesthetic 
question is an academic one, If ever 
New York becomes the City Beguti- 
ful) it witt be through ‘the operation of 
\ causes as-.yet.in the womb: of “time. 
Utility. first. ays 
And is there a more inviting seare A 
bination of sea and land anywhere? — 
Not even Rio Janeiro.’ The Huds 
and the Palisades are as romantic “i ae f 
“the Rhine; romantic, but ‘not senti- 
mental.. Manhattan Island, thanks to 
its facility for egréss and ingress, can 
lodge its millions in New Jersey, or 
over on Long Island—not to mention 
‘Staten Island; or up the State, Hasn’t 
the time arrived when the looks ‘of 
things are as important as.the price of 
~ things; or even the things themselves? 
(This is not meant to. be metaphysteal. 
I don’t mean Kant’s “ Ding an > 
When all the piers are steel or stone; 
when, instead of huddled sheds” ‘and - 


hata.” | 
now nearly. ‘tunnel-encircled.),_ 
had seen the rim. of the | 
even it supérficially, the © 
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ew ait Pike ‘perch. 
is- a saying among fresh-water 
fishermen that every follower of 
“heir chosen sport views it as the : 
'¢- fnost Important of recreations: 
b'msin may be # fisherman and yet 
lay golf, or tennis, or any . other 


game, but when he can angle all the . 


Fether sports‘may go hang. And there 
‘Eqs vast’mumber of these one- -idea- 
fe ridden ‘slaves of the rod and reel. If 
se uu: doubt it. ask Gov. Glynn of New 

_ York about the flood of letters he has 
iefeceived in protest over his recent 
; eto of the os hatcheries appropria- . 

ytion. 

The \.Governor, it appears, se 
he $10,000 hatcheries item, of the 
‘Bupply* bill through an” oversight, 

nou ho official explanation has’ 

SS been made | as to how the mistake 

¢,game about. The outcry from the 
© rout anglers ‘and bass anglers forth- 
with echoed from ‘Manhattan to Buf- 

a fato. tt was'a particularly indignant 

i ail, Because New York-State had de- 
Veloped -in late years a fine system of 

4 featooking depleted trout and bass 
. watérs. The ‘arigiers had begun to 
= feel, ‘confident that the time was not 


ooh 
fer. ,Mistant, when. fishing, in . the 


the ‘Western States. . 
eWwill Fish ‘Raising Stop. © 


cas ‘to: what has’ been, -and will be, 

z the” exact result of clésthg ofr crip- 
4. pling.” ‘the hatcheries’ for this whole 
ffeason, : }mobody..seems able to. get 
final information. -Albany is feticent 
* , inthe face of the protests. -Taz New 
SYone Trims made inquiries that indi- 


cated an entire suspension . of .fish. | 


m4 (raising and distribution’ by. the State, 
but if that is the situation the author- 
ties are “uniwilling to admit it.. The 
following statement has been: sent to 
LPs Times by, George BE. Van Kenhen, 
+ Chairman, of the State of New York 
ee Commission: 


< bass 
we the éarl 

inten st ‘Spring and 
i mia refore, when this ee 


eS 
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= rast fo skeure : a 
iprobab! Y dows tis hour | 

in ve struck.’ If the 
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*~ hatcheries instead 
eg i. 


“But Cie: Giynn aril the “Gonsbevelitet Commission 
Do Not Fear Permanent Harm from Tem- 
porary Lack of Cash for Hatcheries, ) 


sesh Cénstomtia. 


; 
a 


found that it was nece 
force, we | 


/ 
to reduce its 
off most of the men at 

the trout hate oe where the season's 
work was over, in order that the bass 
hatcheries, where the work was ‘press- 
ing. might be operated: at ful] capacity. 
The work in those hatcheries where we 
have reduced aur force will, of course, 
be resumed on the first of October, 
when our régular appropriation becomes 
ag =< ie. ee 
ment is . sli welieht interruption o 
work will not impair to any..appreciable 
ee the fish culture, YF iy ra 
distri on within t 
‘ sure th pd wire e detriment 
will result. here is no occasion for 
the sportsmen. or the public to be dis- 
turbed with regard to the. efficiency of 
this work. During the. balance ‘of this 
season and the next you may be ar- 
sured“that we will be able to furnish 
and distribute to = waters of the State 
the usual supply of and game [ish 
for stocking purpaets 
In this connection I desire to say that 
: Fay tn noticed in the public press the 
cate ment bg el have Hberated some 
of the brood because Our appro- 
‘ priation ‘is 04 scurticnent te retain Sar 
same. Such statement has prod roduced 
false impression not justified by the 
facts. It ts true that we have liberated 
some of our rainbow trout breeders.’ 
You. will recall org about two years 
ago. the Legisiatur a assed an act au- 
snerreny private "te ividuals to raise 
trout, provided a license for 
stich. urpoee bast (nor pe from ' ~ | 
; apartment an e ‘trout were 
, ¢ommission: As a result of tie 
ufte a considerable number of pe 
ve engaged sing trout a 
the market, ahd ‘as a consequence a 
e number of trout eegs from 
cheries have been offered for 
&@ price sOmewhat lower than 
we can uce them. at our, hatcheries, 
at which, of course, no fish .are pro- 
dued for sale. The private. hatchery 
mae reward, these trout ougs as a sort 
by+product — offer @ game for 
sale at a low pr 
The last Perla tite made an appro- 
priation of $1,500 for the purchase of 
eggs, and with this money our commis- 
sion will be able to buy as many, if not 
more, eggs than we have ever produ 
from = Rad fish. The Federal Gov- 
Tee am advised,, adonted a 
like 5 es rae ‘pure’ sing. eges. for its 
ng same tem 


In view of thie fact, I see no occasion 
for alarm. I am stire we cah promise 
the ‘sportsmen. of this State as many 
fis ot all kinds, if not See than ever 
be ore for stocking p 

te of New York ‘<7 eads by far 

Maher State in the matter of fish 

gulture, propagation, and distribution. 
produce, t , and-p 

waters nearly 


these ha 
male at 


ute 


ériés) we . produce. and 
the 


about one-third as mary fish, ‘as 
| hatcherien ts are tate ber we 
t es © secure s Te 
peter ye .000 annuallv, while the 
Federal ; Gov ds 


sa t spen on , this 
.work about each year. 
Widespread Protest. 


' Weyertheleas, the closing of the 
two Adirondack hatcheries at Upper 
Saranac and Fulton’ Chein has fo- 


cused the ‘eriticiem of thé “State au- 


thorities from the people in those hec- 
tlois and from anglers all over the 


State. At the Caledonia hatchery, 
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Sipping Pike perch eggs. 


hear Rochester, the distribution of 
trout was practically ended, and the 
rainbow and lake varieties are run- 
fing out now. The Delaware hatch- 
ery, in the Catskills, near Arkville, 
is also closed, and the brood fish dis- 


‘tributed. m nearby waters. 


Under the supervision of Dr. Tarle- 
ton H: Bean, State Fish Culturist, 


‘the propagation of fish in New York 


had risen until. last year the distri- 
bution exceeded that of any State in 
the. Union in-any one year, and for 
the last three years New York had 
Ted all the States in the distribution 
of game fish, such as, trout, as well 
as‘ of food fish, including whitefish, 
herring, and iake ‘trout. 


The reason for the ten-thousand- 
dollar hatcheries item in this year's 
Supply bill was that the Conser- 
vation Comrhidstonets asked” for 
$60,000 last year for the work of 
the hatcherles and received but $40,000 
in the Genera).Appropriation bill. This 
year they asked for an appropriation 
of $70,000. for the year beginning Oct. 


AL, and $20,000 in the Supply . bill to 


‘lateroo tine tng Pate" heein"s Hes Russian mn reandpoln, a 


mn fee ran gh with 
apan, and ssibl orith ¢ Shines = 
_ empire of paint finde wimpaten 

who are 


welding to geographical n an conditions and tently 


yo 
Tenia  e 


Nid aslo in a cet of 
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meet: the deficit caused by the scant 
appropriation last year. : 

The Legislature cut the $70,000 item 
down to $60,000 in the Appropriation 
bill and the. $20,000;to $10,000 in the 
Supply bill this year. The Governor 
allowed the $60,000 item to stand, but 
vetoed the $10,000. As the $60,000 is 
not available until Oct. 1 next, the 
commission. could see no other. way 
out of the difficulty except to shut 
down sr-décrease the output of the 
hatcheries. 


Results of Veto. 


There are ten ofthese in different 
parts of the State. F 
these are being distributed to near-by 
waters. Sportsmen: ‘have: offéred to 
finance at least the Caledonia hatch- 
ery which hatches trout principally, 
but the State could not permit. this. 
Besides the loss of the «tock fish; the 


_ closing of all the hatcheries ‘would 
, Mean thé scattering of many, trained 


employes > arid serious injury to "the 


, apparatus, 


Another item in the Supply dill, 
which the Governor vetoed, was one 
for $500 to cover the deficit’ in the 
salary of the State Fish Culturist, 
for the reason that ™ salaries ought 
not to antedate. appropriations.” ‘The 
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ever show 
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The brood fish in 


‘ wast 5 Be 2 the social and 


to cover the deficit has been sought 
ever since. Dr. Bean was induced to 
assume the position at the’ salary 
fixed by law, but through .some:error 
Goy. Dix vetoed the item. 


Growth of Fish ‘Culture. 


Thanks to the energy of Seth Green, 
who was-a- member of the original 
ish Commission created in 1868 and 
owner of a private hatchery on the 
Hudson River, where he hatched shad, 
and another at Caledonia, where he 
hatched lake trout and whitefish, the 
hundreds of lakes and rivers which 
have been stocked from year to year 
since the early. seventies have made 
New York State a Mecca for fresh 
water anglers and food fishers, 

“The growth of fish culture can be 
best shown in the figurés given by 
State Culturist Bean. The total fish 
distribution in 1907 was 250,656,600; 
in 1913 it was 1,287,255,120. 
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truth is that the law fixes the salary, 
but the appropriation for 1912 failed 
to give the fight sum, and the amount 
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“ There has been a steady increase 
in the percentage of fingerling trout 
ahd black bass in the totals of distri- 


‘the gain would be still “more 
“nounced.” te 


bution,” said Dr/ Bean. “The Hudson 
River. shad is now redred to fingering 
size in small ponds at a trifling cost. 
In 1913.a half million were. faised and 
planted at Linlithgo hatchery. 

“ The smelt, which is one of the best 
of our table fish, as well as a good 
species for the ariglet; is propagated 
in enormous numbers on Long.Tsland; 
an@ from: thefe many are forwardea'to . 
important trout ‘lakes of the State to 
furnish food for thé trout.” 

Dr. Bean has. added to the brood 
fish at the hatcheries each yéar until 
he now estimates their .value at 
$10,000. . , ‘ iis 

“The hatching of lake herring and 
whitefish eggs has been very greatly 
extended, and many ‘inland™lakes, as 
well as Lakes Erie and Ontario, have 
been stocked with. these toothsome 
fish,” says the culturist. “ Anglers 
are just beginning to discover that 
the whitefish and lake herring of the 


‘inland lakes can be readily caught by 


angling. 

“The actual cost of fry and finger- 
ling trout at the stations of the com- 
mission is not very easy to estimate 
because a large part of the mainte- 
nance fund each. year is devoted to re- 
pairs and improvements. which may 
benefit the station for a term of years; 
but a fair’ idea may be obtained by 
comparing the results accomplished 
at two of the stations in ‘the same' yer. 

‘One station which ‘spent $7,000 dis- 
tributed: 2,435;613 trout, chiefly brook 


_trout and more than one-half of them 


of fingerling age. The other station, 
not so, favorably situated with’ regard 
to hatural advantages, expended $5,000 
and furnished 780,100. trout, of which 
430,100 were fingerlings. 


Thirty-nine Species Propagated. 


“The cost of trout at the first station 
was three mills:each and at the second 
‘one’ six mills each, giving an aver- 
age cost of four and one-half mills 
per trout.. This; of course, is far be- 
low the market value of trout at com- 
mercial hatcheries, It should be kept 
in ‘mind that few of our stations have 
a@ brood stock of trout and most of: our 
eggs are bought in the eyed stage frem 
commercial ,hatcheries. 

“ Among: the thirty-nine species. of 
water animals, chiefly fish, which were 
propagated. and planted by the Con- 
servation Commission in 1913 are in- 
cluded, shad, river herring, whitefish, 
jake’ herring, tullibee, four species, of 
trout, smelt, muskalonge, pike-perch, 
black bass; sea bass, tomocod, flatfish, 
lobster; and edible crab. ‘The estab- 
lishment .of two auxiliary ha ries 
at Montauk and Cold Spring bor 
greatly augmented the yield of the 
Long Island station, and if a number 
of additjonal stations cotiid be added 
pro- 
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WAR PLANS ~ 


istent vigor. There has 
traordinary change in the Be. 
inde. 181¥,°"when the people. showed 
me unanimity in repelling the in- 


Should. Russia today be involved In a 
western. war with Germany and Austria, 
she Could we never ‘b 
into play. In the f 

el nis in 


would avail thems 
enirig.of the nati 
to ot a revoluti 

without any Eeoare for the” 
pei community 


ph aM hie auld” sels seize Far, Bast, Ienan “ren 


ta’s forces in the west were 
occupied to. oa out their. 
t nell pS ageae e Empire 





-vasion 








arms.. Forces. must 





many guard against’ an ‘unsuccessful 
result in her first warlike operations 
is summed up ina ‘phrase: ‘the ‘best 
defensive strategy ie to take: the of- 
fensive. To prevent invasions,.of her 


“ «widely threatened territory she must 


carry the war quickly’ and suddenly 
into the territory: of her antagonists. 
( “The commander,” he writes, “ who 


* can @arry\ out all operations quicker 
“than the enemy, and can concenttate 


ahd employ greater masses in’ & “hat. 


uly "pow space than they can, will always . 


be ‘in a position to collect.a numeri- ~ 
cally superior force in the decisive M-.. 

regtion; if he controls the ‘more “et- 
féctive troops,’ he” wilt gain Gecthive 


. -_ pecesses against one part of the -hés- 








> tile ‘arniy, and will be able to exploit. 


them against other divisions of it. be- 


5 fore. the bee ine can bye equivalent 








Cape of Good Hope, by Edward Wadsworth. 


HE inevitable -pdradox -has 
occurred. Futurism is'a thing 
of the past. Vorticism has 

- come. 

What is . Vorticism? Well, 
Futurism, and Imagisme, and Cubism, 


essentially’ it is nonsense. “But it*is . 


more important than these other. fan- 
tastic, artistic, and litérary movements 
because it: is their. sure . conclusion. 
It. is..important: not’ because it is the 
latest, but because it is the last phase 
of the ridiculous rebellion which ‘has 
given: the -world the “ Portrait -of- a 
Nude Descending the Stairs” andthe 
writings of Gertrude Stein. -It isthe 
reductio. ad: absurdum of mad mo- 
dernity. The symbol of the. Vorticists 
is-an inverted ‘black funnel apparently 
spinning on a perpendicular; rod.: It 
looks something like an extinguisher 
and something like a: dunce-cap, “but 
probably it is intended.to. be the por- 
trait-.of a. Vortex, 

Ofcourse, the Vorticists, rigorously 
conventional in, their. method .of pro- 
cedure as.are all enemies..of: conven- 
' tion, have issued a Manifesto, . It: is 

printed in the first: issue of. their 

quarterly .review, Blast, which bears 
the imprint of the John Lane, Com- 

pany. Blast is about. the size .ef 4 

‘bound volume of “ Chatterbox,” and its 

cover isa. vivid._cerise, bearing its 

Mame in fat black letters four inches 
‘tall, The Manifesto itself is printed 
‘in large type, and sentences considered 

worthy of special emphasis are set in 

capital ‘letters. 

The. Vorticists -are Delish, with 
some exceptions. Among these excep- 
tions: are the artists Gaudier Brzeska 
and Jacob Epstein andthe ex-Ameri- 
cah poet’ Ezra Pound... The leader of 
the “movement is, Wyndham. Lewis, 
who edits Blast and offers it for sale 
to the trembling public at the Rebel 
_Art Centre, 38.Great Ormond ‘Street, 
‘Queen's: Square, W: C.,;London, daily 
“from 11 A> M: to°1 P.M. 'Also-he con- 
'ttibutes to hig -cerise magazine’ six 
pictures, . twelvé’ editorials, © “ani 

“Enemy of the Stars,” a ‘composition 
: which is, he insists, a play. . 

‘brings to mind Crosby's quatrain: 


The man who ru relates 
Although it be: ‘Unsalabie, pd 


Returned. ‘as uniavelia lable. 


Mr. Lewis's Ma riitcats-—aneie nee 


eleven names signed to tt, but. the 


‘ thonght . and style are. Mr... Lewis's 


own—has “by ‘way of introduction a 


string of curses. He fills eleven pages. - 


with the names of things and.persons 
he dislikes, intluding the English cli- 
mate, policemen, _Daly’s Musical. Com- 


ody ‘the sky, aperitifs, Paris, the — 
“ Britannic Aesthete,” fear of ridicule, : 


journalists, ‘humor, ‘sport, the- “years. 
1887 ‘to’: 1900, the “Post. Office,’ the 
Bishop’ of London, Bergson, Martin 


‘ Peigore: Fo these he prefixes 
the word "Blast! " occasionally vary. 
ing:it with “ Curse! "or “ D-—an!. “ig 


x Wholesale: Blessings. 


Tae dochweet is divided. Into dhap- ° 


like 


Which 


where else. *.* * ‘The art instinct.is 
permanently primitive. ‘In a chaos: pf 
imperfection, discord, &¢., it finds’ the 
Same stimulus: as*in nature. 

All this, it may be. observed, is mere- 
ly @ rather. dull ‘imitation of ‘Signor 
Marinetti and ‘his. Futurists, ‘that 
company of amusing young maniacs 
which failed’ to revolutionizé Italian 
art-and lettérs, but has: succeeded in 
London - in making its lectures, and 
exhibitiohs ‘ commercially profitable. 
It is an echo! of Signor Marinetti’s 
Manifesto; it is a poor joke repeated. 
The “laugh like.a bomb” is a typical 
Futuristic expression. But the im- 
portant ‘fact about:Mr. Lewis's Mani- 
festo is.that it shows, inthe ensuing 
paragraphs, . that it” is*more than an 
imitation of Futurism-—it. is a rebel- 
lion against. Futurism, a development 
of Futurism’ to its ultimate absufdity. 


New Revolution Made Necessary. 


In‘ the very. - next paragraph the 
Vortex cat pops .out wk its ‘bag. Mr. 
Lewis gwrites:. 


The artist of the masters “movement. is 
a savage; this enormous, jangling, ‘jour- 
nalistic, fairy desert’. of modern .life 
serves him. as Nature ‘did more. tech- 
nically primitive shan. * ‘* We have 
made it quite’clear that: Anat is nothing 
chauvinistic or’, pictureaquely patriotic 
about our ‘contentions. But there is vio- 
lent} boredom’ with that feeble. Buro- 
peanism, abasement. of the mistrable 

rt een ” before anything. coming 

m Paris, cosmopolitan sentimentality, 
Thich oroyaiia in: so quarters, 
Re i we petave that an- art: must 
e or with) its 
teat: what is actual and vital the 
lf is ineffectual and cadotant in 
Nort 


There it is,. you see. Signor Mari- 
netti and. his. friends . forced < their 
exotic. radicalism: upon London, and 
the noses of ‘the pative ‘revolutionists 
were put out ‘of joint. - What were 
they to do? Join> the’ Fauiliatinies,: and, 
foresaking “progress,” uphold ° the 
established tradition? That “would ‘be 


eed #9.) ig bse = ’ 


lt Goes a) Step Further’ Than’ Cubism and Futuris 
and ‘Is Sponsored ‘by Brzeska, Epstein and Others.” It 
- Official Mouthpiece Is a Corge: Magazine Callea Bla 


eas More extreme and vaoaanit than Futur- 


Drawing : iy Jacob Epstein. 


a sdne and unthinkable - apostasy! 
ree must: create a new. revolution, 


“ism. This they haye done. Futurism 
is- Italian, Imagisme is French, but 
- ‘Vorticism is made in England... Sup- 
port native industries! 
wares! Buy.‘ Blast!” The inventor 
of Vorticism continues: xy 
“we. ‘assert. that the ey for . these 


then, 
‘eee T 


as of the North. 


artake ‘at; ig Sew insidious and 
at eotitly ts aan 
e Latins 4 are econ 
“discove oc 
¢ gush over machi bo 


rn world 
he due oem 
reser, ft by yg 
+ hes o jag -rene 
“mi oe found aes 





‘cet 


Those ‘Who Sign. 


So the manifesto: ends. Only a 
small part of it has-been quoted here, 
only the part which refers definitely 
to the new movemieht. There are-nu- 
merous passages which contain merely 
celebrations~ of machinery and other 
expressions of: sentiment which belong 
as. much to*the Futurists as to the 


‘ 


To this document are affixed the fol- 
lowing signatures: R. Aldington, 


Buy British’ 


.; Arbuthnot L. Atkinson, Gaudier Brzes-_ 


ka, J, Dismorr, C. Hamilton, ©. 
Pound, ‘W. Roberts, H. Sanders, HB. - 


Wadsworth, and Wyndham Lewis. It ._ 


will be noticed that Ford Maddox” 
Hueffer, Rebecca West; Frederick 
Etchells, and Jacob Hpstein, who cor- 


zine has the sub-title Review of the’ 
“great. English Vortex”) did not sign 
the Manifesto. .And-it is also worthy 
-of note that soon after “Blast” was 
published ‘several of the people whose 
names were signed to the Manifesto 
sent a letter to a fortnightly paper, 
The Egoist, repudiating, not “ Blast” 
and not Vorticism, but the Manifesto 
itself. Among these was Ezré Pound. 
Therefore, it is well to see just what 


“ Mr. Pound’s ‘idea of Vorticism is. He 


has a little personal Manifesto of his 


own in “ Blast,” and it miay be that 


from it may be gained a clearer con- 
ception of tha movement than from 
Mr. Lewis’s exposition. 

Mr. ‘Pound tells us, to begin with, 
that the Vortex fs the point of maxi- 
mum energy; that it represents in 
mechanrites=the greatest efficiency. The 
Vorticist, he says, relies. on the pri- 
mary pigment of his art, nothing else, 
and he’ adds: 

The design of the future is in the 
grip of the human vortex. All the past 

hat is vital, al) the past that is capa- 


ble of- living into the future, is preg- 
nant in the vortex, now. 


Whereupon he proceeds to assault 
Futurism, -Here is something cal- 
culated to make Signor Marinetti 
shed purple tcars: 


Futurism is the disgorging spray. of .a 
- Vortex with no drive behind it, dispersal. 

* * Impressionism, Futurism, which 
is only an accelerated sort of impres- 
sionism, deny tne Vortex. They are the 
corpses of Vortices, Popular beliefs, 
movements, &c., dre the Corpses of Vor- 
tices. Marinetti is a corpse. 


Mr. Pound, as students of the more 
absurd forms of poetry are aware, is 
an ardent Imagiste. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory definition of Imag- 
isme is that it is the sort of verse 
that Mr. Pound writes nowadays. Be- 
coming a Vorticist, he is unwilling to 
give up Imagisme, and he brings the 
two movements together in these 
‘words: 


The Vorticist will use only the pri- 
mary media of his art. The primary 
pigment of poetry is the image. he 
Vorticist will net allow the primary ex- 
pressien of any concept or emotion to 
drag itself out into mimicry. In paint- 
ing, | Kandinski, Picasso. In poetry, this, 
by “Hi. D.’ 

Whirl up sea— 

Whirl your pointed pines, 
Splash your great pines 

On our rocks, 

Hufl your green over. us, 

Cover us with your pools of fir. 


An Eloquent Cry. 


Then gprs, Brzeska, a sculptor, 
gives his vie of Vorticism. He 
writes at great length about Hamito- 
Semitic energies, Amen-Ra, Kholan, 
Shang, Chow, and the nei-Mongols, 
and concludes with this eloquent cry: 


And we, the Moderns, Epstein, Bran- 
cusi, Archipenko, Dunikowski, Modigli- 
ani, and myself, through the incessant 
struggle in the complex city, have like- 
wise to spend much energy. The knowl- 

ge of.our civilization embraces . the 
world; we have mastered the elements. 
a have been influenced by what we 

liked most, each according to his own 
individuality; we have crystallized the 
sphere into the cube; we have made a 
combination of all the possible shaped 


tribute to “Blast” and, therefore, la-.-- 
bel themselves: Vorticists (the maga- . 


masses—concentrating them to express 
our abstract thoughts of conscious su- 
periority. Will. and consciousness are 
our Vortex. — 


Work of Vorticists. 


This being: the case, just what’ sort 
of work are the Vorticists producing? 
The first production in Blast (after 
the manifesto) is a poem by Mr. Pound 
which is called, undoubtedly for some 
sound reason, “Salutation the Third.” 
It is a rebuke, it seems, to The London 
Times. That newspaper having in 
some way shown disrespect to the em- 
inent Imagiste and Vorticist,.he. re- 
bukes it in the Rene sonorous 
lines: 
ae us deride .the .smugness of The 


Guftaw! 

So much for the gagged reviewers, 

It will pay them bate 8 the worms are 
wriggling in their vita 

These were they who objected to new- 


ness, 


rind are their tombstones: 
a supported the gag and the ze? 
little black Box Be sostavee 2 them 
shall you be a 

an ow og 


You sworn foe to free speech and 
good ‘letters, 


You fungus, you continuous gangrene. 

There is mucl{ more’ of the same 
sort. The reader-is reminded of those 
documents. called proclamations, 
broadsides of abuse, humorous in in- 
tent, which the sophomores in: the 
smaller American. colleges used to 
paste at. night on trees and. fences 
to atinoy freshmen. ' 

There are four pictures by Edward 
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“American: sashes: has’ ‘become 

the: all- *handy man.of the 

, Government,” “paid Secretary ‘of 
‘War ‘Garrison’ ‘a'“short time’ ago: at: 


the staduation "éxefcises’ of the 2 treat : 
Glass ‘of 1914... After giving this © 


Point,.¢ 
coleaeon novel. .description: ot. Uncle 
Sam's soldiers: he-continued: . 
“But “I ‘doy not ‘suppose that even 
you, who are in and of-the army, have 
had brought home ‘to ‘you: the, ‘extent 
to. which this is so, and ‘I’ féel sure 


that the country. does not realize it 


at all. . Yousmay- ~be called upon ‘at 
any. time to-do any kind’ of: service 
in any. part: of oe world—arid, if-you 
would not: 1 Below <the. standard 
your , fellow, shave. set, you. must’ be 


‘ -ready and you ‘must do it, and you 
..must dofit, “well.” : 


‘He went. on ‘to: tell. some * ot sty 
variegated ° ieee te 
man of the,Go¥érament,’”": praia 
supposed: to’ Somer «tio me, 
has been: b>. tO.2 dos, since 


s.,f00d, clothing 
Yaya the! floods. An}: 


sight “nm 


“and Pr 


See ofr 


ARMY - THE. “HANDY MAN OF THE GOVERNMENT”. 





Uncle’ Sam's: Soldiers Are’ Called “Upon to Do Most Varied Kinds 
-- ef Odd Jobs, Ranging ‘All the Way from First Aid in Floods _ 


% 


otoere’ are even autigned to duty 
‘the ‘Agricultural, Department. 

es the Diplomatic Corps the army 
furnishes military. attachés,: “who have 
given. such eminent satisfaction that 
-the-suggestion has come:a number of 
‘times from the State Department)that 
retired army-and navy . officers. be 
employed “in the - “Diplomatic : / Service. 
The'training at ‘West Point‘and‘in. the 
army especially ’ fits .men* for. Diplo- 
matic: Service, and the State Depart- 


, ment ‘is constantly ‘calling upon” ‘the — 


army. ; for. officers to. “assist. in. she. 
handling of’ ‘delicate questions. 
Just. mow the world’s. attention’. is 
riveted on*the achievements of army 
. Officers in constructing ‘the. Panama 
’ Canal. ‘The medical authorities of the 
“world concede that. the sanitation of 
. the ‘Panama Canal. Zone is- one of the: 
greatest achievements of: modern -med- 
ical selence. “New methods of. ‘coping 


oped along’ the ‘Panama. Canal. which 
‘are being copied: all-over the world. » 
-While® the “army. -medical. officers 
have. been. wrestling 
Canal _Problerh ° they. have not been 


See: ‘ness there; es establishing ‘Iaw./and- or. uftmindtul of. Adrended _ diseases ba 


a Op 


er attr 


Me ¢ 
¢ th t 


‘Colorado. coal” strike,. 


Mh tas ~ Of “Vera 


the. Fer igctoneet dint) Applying. 3 


“home, |: - 
typhoid. aati pope é 
\typhola ‘fever ont of the 


the Panama. 


| gineers of.other countries Insist ‘that 
~the lay mind. cannot comprehend the 


magnitude of the projeet:or the con- 
summate skill with .which it was ac- 
complished. Already there is in exist- 
encea library of books on the Panama 
Canal, yet, it is friateted, the story 
has not been told. ES 

Nevertheless, hatuincedts in dollars 


- and cents, or in‘the amount of earth 


that Kas been moved during .the ten 
years in*which the canal “has been 
built, army officers haye been : doing 
more “work on this: country’s rivers 
atid harbors than on the’ great canal. 


In“ tound numbers the Government | 


has spent about $30,000;000 a it ona 
since it has undertaken the: wor! 
building the canal, and for the same 
period: its) ‘expenditures on river and 
harbor work, under the direction of 
army engineers, has been a little over 
$25,000,000 per year, Last year’s 
contracts for ‘river and harbor. work 


amounted to $45,000,000. 


For this money the, enatnears moved 
233,000,000 cubic ‘yards of earth, while 
‘the total excavation in the Panama 


Canal ‘for ten years was 221,000,000. 


cubic yards. This amount of dredg- 


“ing 4s. €quivalent to a-canal.45 feet 


| Wide atid 9 fect deep, extending trom 
Norfolk; Va., onthe Atlantic Coast, to 
San Praticiseo,.on the Pacific Coast. 


and ‘Other: Disasters to Building the Panama Canal. 


petetianls were not approved by the 
army engineers. 

In the 112. years that army engi- 
neers have been employed on public 
works-there has been just one case of 
“ graft.”.in which.an army officer was 
‘besmirched. That was the Carter 
cas¢d. Even in this. case, it is a ques- 
tion as to whether Carter was guilty 
of more than criminal negligence. His 
detection was due to a report of an 
army engineer who thought that Car- 
ter was not maintaining .the high 
standard of honor ‘of the Eingineer 
Corps In handling Government funds. 
It is doubtful. whether any organiza- 
tion, military or civil, has such a rec- 
ord of honesty vand integrity for over 
a century as the Engineer Corps of-the . 

The same absence of “graft” is in — 
evidence in all the army's financial 
dealings, whether they have to do with. 
public works ‘or purchasing supplies 
for the army. . ‘ 

“In time of a great disaster, whether 
it be a flood or a fire, when all civil 
authority is the country 
turns to the army. It did this in the 
San Francisco fire and in the St. Louis 


, Alaska: habitable, 


cue parties with the same aystematic 
thoroughness that he would have em- 
ployed toward his regiment in the 
field. Now that his duty in the Quar- 
termaster Corps has.expired, Major 
Normoyle will return to his regiment. 
Although his flood work was a mar-+ 
velous achievemeht, he expects no re- 
ward other than the commendation. of 
the Secretary of War, and looks for- 
ward with pleasure to the time when 
he will be back again with the troops. 

A regiment of infantry anda com- 
pany of the Signal Corps“have made 
The army has con- 
structed and operated the Alaskan ca- 
ble and .telegraphic system. It is 
maintaining’ wireless stations and lines 
of communication with the outside 
‘world fromthe remotest parts of the 
arctic territory. 

When the Spanish-American war 
left -the Philippine baby on the 
nation’s doorstep, the wisest states- 
“men in: Congress » exclaimed, “We + 
have no Co policy. We have no 
~ facilities for care. of the. 
Philippines. Our form of government 
is not adapted to any colonization 
scheme by which the Philippine prob- 
lem can be solved.” ~ 

In the meantime the Philippine baby. 

was left in the lap of the army. In 
an aa ineveditabal short time the army, 
‘with the assistance of some” volun- 


The natives are a 


‘thing for ven ate at See ind make, ' 


They did not, under’ “Spanish occupa- 
tion, and, as a 


the first Vorticist eater 


*, . 


Wadsworth—" Cape o! Good “Hope,” 
“A Short Flight,” “March,” and’ 
“ Radiation.” They show. a’ determined ~ 
and successful. effort on. Mr. Whds-” 


worth’s’ part to be more ineoherent ii . 


than the Futurists. Compared to — 
“Cape of Good Hope” the “ Nude (~ -4 
Descending the Stairs” is tly. 
photographic. 

Thén comes .a very pe plage 
“Enemy of the Stars.” It ig by 
omnipresent “Wyndham Lewis, who. 
furnishes an illustration to it.. The 
scene is described as “some bleak» 


circus, uncovered, carefully . chosen), 
vivid night. It. is packed with pos+ 
terity, silent and expectant. Poster. 
ity is sjlent, like the dead, and more: 
pathetic.” The characters: are “ two!” 
heathen clowns, grave. booth animals, 
cynical athletes.” 
Argol and Hanp. y 

It is impossible to learn what the’ 
play is about, but Hanp is apparently - 
a more entertaining companion than. 
Argol, (whose name, by the way, is 
sometimes given as Arghdol.) Hanp, 
rolls cigarettes and ‘coughs -like a: 
goat, while Argol lies ‘with his hands 
clasped around his knees, and falls 
into. a “childish lethargy.” whenever 
Hanp kicks him—which occurs all too 
infrequently. ‘ 

Here is ‘the concluding passage YY 
It defies 
Bap 


He now saw Arghol clear 
knelt ee wat bapine et him. . im 
A eee stout snore ve his hand 
pasnoet Incanto k ee 
n; e es 
The i pa: out 


the impious oa 
after the knife 


his back, 


aes cela pa 


thé. 
wy was someth 


eos e, the bi ptm ra a 
aR a 


into the 
friendly “tow it. 
There twas yon flesh “42a and 
flesh is the same: 
terrible, and eccen pabnieee ey | 


Nod beds’ werd ban-. 
atter. 


sf 
at hie cloth rye oe seks > 
b= went’ out + ithe bu 
Ne Ap ere 


ort 
with Scena 





semen an 





we 

movement looked é 
shy and saeneeas but ct tke @ mys- 
terious domestic. : 

Pp walked slowly along the canal to 
a low stone b 
His face was wet with 
ae age eakl 





nilderal 

he-cow: 
He s 

be ur 


Hueffer's Gentle "Contribution, 


Sixetnely enough ‘ents mad play is. 
followed by “The Saddest Stdry,” by 


- Ford Maddox Hueffer, who is a “ reg= 


ular ”’ novelist and essayist with noth- 
ing particularly icon about: 
him. And “The Saddest § ie a. 
harmless’ tale, conventia told. 
But Mr. Hueffer is known to be sym- 
patheticy with * those ‘whom bea calls 
“Jes Jeunes,” and he oo Lage ngs oll 
Mr. Pound to refer to. “! 


This’ is followed by 
story ‘‘Indissoluble . 
is an orthodox imitation-Zo 
short: story, about a m 
wife*and tried in 2 





They are. named; ri 


£0 oes French rt tn Ameri i 


3 Béenéaite, an cis 
ants for the citizens of Paris ali 


of that’ seductive “ety. 
ve Paris, unless to get. 


me last week for Americans th¢ 
tated query: “ How leave Paris at 


the Place ‘Wendome has been 
‘broken in upon i the more appalling 
‘Rolse of military and the 

~ pleasantness of- asa centre of 
“artistic activities is over for the time, 
for how long a time none can predict. 


Yet Septentrion, ‘the elusive hero of - 


M. Rostand's' ‘exquisite new drama, is 


@ flame in forgetfulness of ' “the 
: ‘work’ s heavy woe.” ‘Even now. a pub- 
“Me ts to be found for exhibitions suf- 
“ficiently central to ask no favor of 
taxicab or fiacre, but the pleasure of 
‘ recording the peaceful events of the 


art world belonging to the last weeks 


of July is a frail emotion in coémpar- 
‘7 {eon with the rage and vain imagin- 
> ings of the first week of. August. — 

‘> Certainly it-was a happy thought to 
institiite.d “series: of exhibitions of 
American work at the Galerie Le- 

} vésque in the Faubourg Saint Honoré, 

| where artists of personality may show 

quite modestly and quietly, without 

réclame or fanfare, something sincere 
- ‘end spiritual. 
\ Jess and bedizened as she seems to the 


; allen, to do this for those in whom 


g@he has confidence. 

The first of the two-man exhibitions 
scheduled to be held at the Galerie 
Levesque is dedicated to Bryson Bur- 
-roughs and Ernest Lawson. The for- 
" mer, as every one knows, is Curator 
| of Painting ‘at the Metropolitan Mu- 
'  @eum, adding to the inaugural the 
} touch of officialism pleasing to French 

‘taste, but itis not. for his office that 

Paris delights jn him. Paris likes 


'- 


* ‘what is original, vivacious, tinged with 


philosophy and dipped in dainty com- 


edy,so why should surprise be felt 


that she likes Bryson Burroughs? 


Sitting at the feef of Puvis de Cha- 

_ Wanhes. and quite content that one 
- perceive in his work the influence of 
that master, the American painter 
Fievertheless has succeeded in putting 
his 6wn interpretation upon life. Pos- 
gibly because he reaches the actual 
world by way of a muséum atmos- 
phete, “he has been able to sustain a 

» .whimiscal note that sounds through 
his idyllic landscape. like the call of 


“an exotic, bird, and awakens the mind. 


tovcurious. associations. - 

=. ‘He wraps a veil‘of unreality about 
- the most robust of his subjects—not 
' only his Pluto and Proserpine, his 
> * Daphne, Venus, and Nausicaa, swim 
».4n the golden air of legend; even his 
little’: suburban home, with aproned 
maids hanging clothes and a patient 

. , ehild pulled backward by the hair of 
its head for proper combing, 1s deli- 

' ately detached from a too insistent 
\ Yealism. It is'thus that one would 
See in dreams the house of childhood. 


To the legends that have furnished 
themes for many generations of art- 
fists Mr: Burroughs adds ‘that bit of 
Neayen for the lack of’ which mpst 
Pictures based on classic legend ‘fail 
to’ ‘touch the héart. His ladies are 
pretty and piquant and often plump; 
One has the notion that the artist has 
read his‘ legend in the vernacular, not 

{ with the pomp’ and circumstarice of 


It takes Paris, all rest-- 


- Exhibition of 


geil 


are dogs innocent and frank, and 


there are charming children. Little 
flowers sprinkle the foreground,young 
figures are soft and gracile in their 
melancholy or their mirth. Slim trees 


:  / Fepea eir slénder line. Th slo 
full night's sleep? This: question be- has’ o eiae tes ‘aa pain tie 


place as-does the jeune fille in wrench 


price and by’ any: Foute?”:” The ire 


But to ‘nibs these ducatta ig to 
count the words in a happy sentence. 


rangement, and thie 

‘this case has’ the classic 

ite ng commands an exquisite 
simplici His public are.at pesice in 
the ce of ‘his pictures which 
recall’ the serenity a sacred groves, 














Sketches for Sculpture by Cecil Howard. 


in which none of the shriekings and 
honkings of modern life are heard; 
which look toward broad horizons and 

are filled with an air through which 
one moves with buoyancy. Naturally 
Paris loves this art. 

And luckily in art one love is not 
expected to preclude another. Mr. 
Lawson offers a quite different sensa- 
tidn to this public deeply initiated 
in modernity and civic joys. Mr. 
Lawson, rich bothin technical expedi- 
ents and in feelirig, léads the mind 
directly out of doors to places where 
to be primitive does not mean to be 
long and lovely and bejeweled, . but 
to be homely and close to one’s friend 
the earth, “asking no satisfaction 
greater than rest from the weariness 
of labor on that deep bosom. 


The titles have in them a sugges- 
tion of this spirit: “The Little House 
in the Snow,” “Thé House Behind 
the Willows,” “The Little Housé oh 


the’ Bank,” “The Old House,” “The ~ 


White Horse,” “ The Eid of Winter,” 
and “The Road ,.Among the Rocks.” 
There is' a tonic quality in the pict- 
ures more valuable because more rare 
than their beauty. The mottled sur- 
faces are ae of massive sub- 


stance. The elimination of closely de- 
fined detail résults in an impression 
not.of vacancy but of mergence in a 
whole of such close-knit unity that the 
most reticent détail developed beyond 
the point of participation in this: sin- 
gle and simple impression could only 
seem vulgar excrescence. 
The color is. well known to. us, but 
to French critics it has a look of nov- 


’ elty. It is that of reality, but of real- 


ity beheld at fortunate moments, when 

the. ight of heaven in an. excellent 
humor caresses the forms it bathes, 

And it is the light of different weath- 

ers, as various as beautiful and -al- 

most equally beloved by the artist. 
Yét, Canadian by birth; it is. perhaps< 
most for ice and snow that he has 

praised his creator. 


One of the characteristics of his 
work most interesting *to observe in 
the. Paris environment is the detach- 
merit of his’ suburbs fromthe urban 
physiognomy. The city “ compléte et 
fermée,” which has grown to its enor- 
mous size with innumerable  sacri- 
fices of health and sayety, knows 
nothing of this American suburban 
landscape which: Mr..Lawson presents 
with such uname’ The hiatoris ‘Fon- 


i. 











’ tainebleau and Barbizon have nothing 


in common with it. It keeps its sug- 
gestions of spacious life, yet acknowl- 
edges its relation to the imprisoning 
town. It wears its ‘honest country 
face with a certain authority corre- 
sponding to the simplicity. of those 
who know. they will inherit. 

Thése are among. the impressions 
conveyed by Mr. ‘Lawson's pictures. 
to the general public, biessedly .un+ 
critical. Artists respect not only his 
largeness and fidelity of vision, but his 
command of techniéal resource, the 


richness of his material, and the cer- 


tality with which he molds it, his 


“The Old House,” by Ernest 


Lawson, on Exhibition in Paris, 


ability to achieve delicacy with a 
coarse tool and a bold stroke, and’ és- 
pecially the robust structure bid his 
design, 

Mr. Lawson and Mr. Durkoehe are 


6 both painters who have had their ini- 


tiation in Paris.and have returned to 
America to “work and live. 
~ Cecil: Howard, whose sculpture’ was 


on. the [ist of exhibitiong to ‘be 


hela at the Galerie Lavesque dur- 
ing the coming season, was brought 
up in Buffalo and now lives:at Paris. 
Thé painter, Harry Lachman, who 
will exhibit at the samie time, left Chi- 
cago and: the profitable pursuit of 
photography for the Paris atmosphere, 
etill favorable in’ the old Montparnasse 


“Tegion to the, development of sturdy 
talents: 


Mr: Howard's sculpture is’ sturdy to 
the ‘verge 6f the monuméntal.» He 
works directly in: stone, the’hard yet 
porous stone of Southern France, to 


*“@v6ld, for one thing, the temptations 
of an ¢abily responsive material and 


to-gain, for another thing, the im- 
posed “deliberation of handling that 
breeds affection between the hand and 
the ‘surface manipulated, encouraging 
sensitive. modulations and ‘delicacies 
of touch. The delight felt: by..the 
modern sculptor in stotie. is in: part 
the result of a general tendency 
toward simplification and in part the 
cause. 

In a clay model one may punch ef- 
fective holes in a spirit of gay ‘caprice, 
and there is nothing to pay for it, but 
to chisel a week for the sake of a bit 
of fantasy is a tax on the ‘spirit of 
caprice that it seldom can meet. The 
valuable essentials enlist the tool and 
the non-essentials go to the wall. 
Aside from..such practical considera- 
tions is the aésthetic Harmony be- 
tween a material and the use made 
of tt: To trifle in stone is a rather 
tawdry business, and. never recom- 
mends itself to an artist of serious 








nena Sketch by Howard 


Although Mr. Howare.: passed 
through the périls that attend early 
triumphs (he exhibited in the Salon 
des Artists Francais at the unearthly 
age of 16, the youngest American to 
enter theré), he has achieved convic- 
tions of the most ‘serious possible 
character, following at 25 the masters 


‘ who guide toward permanence. His 


figure of a young gifl directing a 
police dog attracted much attention in 
the last Salon, and nevertheless is a 
work of sober and substantial merit. 
In the bending figure the play of 
the waist muscles has been given due 
importance, and the whole anatomical 
structure is mariaged with authority 
and ease. The face is one of those 
products of happy chance and inspira- 
tion by which an artist is enabled 
once or twice in his life to give per- 
fect expression to his idea. The 
model was a little Poiret mannequin, 
one is told; in the statue she is 
Maenad or Bacchante, her great flex- 


- thle mouth strétched {in a’ ‘sthile of, 


good ‘comradeship with beast and 
man, Her proportions are miagnifi- 
cent, and Mr, Howard has given them 
their appropriate nobility of gesture 
and pose, 

Other subjects—need we be told!— 
represent dancers.. These . dancers 
are not like ahy we have séen 
in our American studios, They also 
have antique nobility “of proportion, 
and their movement loses the faint 
sense of minifying caricature that we 
“get from sculptors less obsessed by 
the fundamental and integral. Their 
abbreviations are all in the direction 
of generous breadtli, and, while in the 
simplicity of their rhythms one sees 
the influence of the new miasters who 
are not yet those of the multitude, 
there is something various and young 
in them. The vitality of their form 
could not be got by imitation, or even 
by /slavish émulation, since vitality is 
the.one quality in art that must spring 
from an inner experience, 

It is a temptation to predict for Mr. 


ty driginality of view. 
on ged fact that Cottet drew trem 


~ the same source in his Dauphiné stib- 


Sects, dhe considers anew the variety 


‘to be gained from @ personal. vision. 


‘Nothing could givé’ an impression ; 


More uhlike that conveyed’ by Cottet 


than these huddled builditgs, with 
their gay faces, créu, ing. under the 
fierce’ protection of 9’ mountaltn ‘side. 
Mr. Lachman sees character and is 
adept in selection; these qualities, 
rather than quality of color; miake 
his work interesting, although a snow 
scene spotted with dramatic litte 
ple houses, and with the sensé’of- 
in the étmosphere, and an Algerian 
subject, where & ‘bitnding Suh fuses 
detail, Have precisely the’ olor that 
expresses the chosen scene Most ’ in- 
tensely, ‘ 

Thepe ; artists nave for Americans 
the interest of rade,’ but: their sest and 


~ persigtence and ‘the forée of théir con- 


acience pay something for Paris, for 
the Paris knowitto the hard workers 
and éager thitikers, and ufi#ijspectéd 
by the tourists flanning- along the ave- 
hues @né@ taking their ease at the Ritz 
and the Pré Catalan. ~ 

The old:type of artist, cldnkea and 
pallid, With dangling tair,- still copies 
oie ac eee ee 
and bridges; of_the old - 
quarter are stutitinenane and show at 
their windows the badge of courage 
in the form of & fed geranium; well- 


Brown boys still) wear their aprons to 


School, dogs stiif form at Jeast*a third 
of the population, and the hygiene of 
the city is still an appalling consider- 
ation. .Yet noné can say that Paris 
has not moved within the last decade. 
Rents in that “good quarter of Mont- 
martre have increased 50 per cent., al- 
though ‘it: still is possible to obtain ‘a 
good * ground-floor studio for a sum 
‘equivalent to $160 a) year. 

The Yancy of the rch for wearing 
the artist’s livery is in part respon- 
sible for the difficilty'the actual work- 
érs find in living at the ancient; com- 
forting atx centimes rate. Studios are 
taken, it is complained, by people who 
want them for play arid not for work, 
and to meet this eighteenth century 
eaprice for luxury in the guise of pov- 
erty apartments are shooting up with 
studios ‘attached and the last ‘word ‘in’ 
plumbing. 

Mofeover, those wish do, the “best 
work are no longer those 0. starve 
The préss is é¢ager on their track j 
With one hand they do profitab)«. 
comedy for a public thirsting for in 
tellectual amusement and ‘with. the 
other they make out to give shape to 
their ideal. Sometimes they die, not 
of worry but of work, the old adage 
to the contrary potwithstanding. One 
of the most profhinent sculptors of th« 
néw school fies at death’s door, quite 
burnt out, they say. Yet Séptentrion 
must dance, and the music no longer 
is free. The field now opens’ for. 
“actualités” of the kind that made 
reputations in the Paris of. forty — 
ago, and those visitors are happ 
whose mémory of the Paris of 1914 
closes ‘with a beautiful Su after- 
noon at the Thé@tre de Verdure in the 
Bois, listening to the sonorous music 
‘of M; Rostand’s lines ac e green 
enclosure, and oe itthe figure 


in blond wig | Honcied, without rest 
among the trees, deaf to mimors of 
disaster. 








"FINE POINTS FOR THE WOULD-BE EXPERT 


By Florence Itwin. 
. VERY interesting hand arose 
during a recent, evening's play. 
-~ Bach side had one game on 
the rubber? There was no score on 
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SA aTIOSZ 
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ey 


|’, [8Akes 
et e32 - 
$8238 


bid “a nullo”; 1 was “A?’ and 
*“two hearta”; Y made’ a bid 
liked—he said 














[ pasar in one hand, but I am 
of . players 
nors to prevent their. bidding. -X's 
; Siton., deuce Was equally useful in 
or nullos; his cluks were 
sure losers for diamonds, - and 
yery far from being three’ sure 


Te for nullos; his hearts promised. 


‘one round in a ‘diamond make; 
. Were also poor fér ntllos; but 
in You-"have a poor. in nullos 
are safer, with that suit. held on 

right than on your Jeft; you then 

7 er the strong hand, and can 
your: play on its. play. | ¥, 


who. permit four 


hearts. His suit was no better than 
mine, at the score. It needed four 
of either to go rubber. Now, — 
I happened to have at least 
spades, a side-king and ‘a pA rn 
for his royal,.the two hands. would 
make a better heart- combine than 
royal combine. ' 

Z absently,. and wunfortuhately, 
passed. He was consulting ‘the score 
at the moment. I overcalled — with 


proved. I was playing with B tor 


_— 





convictions. 


Study of a Hand That Shaws Fallacy, of Doubling 
-. High. Bids “Just on’ General Principles.” 


fack of clubs on the first’ club lead 
(made from his own tiand,) then, later, 

discarding..\A’s singleton diamotid on 
his own King of clubs. At would ‘be 


the first time; I had not yet réaligea. ‘ first, putting 


whether his bid: and play were as 
strong as they afterward proved ‘to 
be; and I knew that if he had the’ 
slightest excuse for his royal bid. I 
' could go rubber in hearts. 


¥ ‘passed, dinceursieed af the not: 


raise from the original nullo bidder; 
he -was wise not to try “four dia- 
monds”"—most players would have 
Gone. #0. ven with a partner Who 
held four trumps to the king, and 
“a gside-sihgleton, ¥. could not begin 
to make four digmends. He wow 

have had 63 honors and ‘would have 
saved rubber, provided. we h 
' mitted him to play it; but 
‘not have done so. a ah 


sae 


Hi! 
} 


Hee 


. Bat onthe: saitr. ede of. the = 
en 


ve 


first trick, and fi 
round. 


aap 





: Mable 
“that 


‘ali high bias, pave high nullo bids, 
“ just on general principles "? MPhat 


Se the ‘nost senseless theory I- ever 


-Tt-is equivalent to saying that 
no. high bids are ever successfully 


piiliéd “off. And, of course, they are, 
| time and again. I wish’I had a dollar 


for every time I have larided. five- 


' . bids, and : ‘six-bids, and even seven- 


Bids. ‘Even in nullogs’I_have frequently 


done. At, and so have all my auction 


playing friends. 
Here is another pretty ettnation: Zz 


“4g playing five hearts. | He Jost the 
_ first trick and has taken. the next 


nine. There ate three rounds left to 
play. Z can afford..to lose bat one 


~ more trick and the lead is in his own 


hand He has noindication of the po- 
sition of the king Of hearts, having 
been playing the hand at a most val- 


téu of spades isa thirteener. | 
jc Relgua Bags aaee ot the AW 0: 





-ruft. Hie, knows, however, - 
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Sek hk Gad ie Gan ae 
spades; A trumped, of necessity. He 
was then in the lead and had to Jead 


Pore 





rounds and made his contract — - 
B should have overtrumped the 
a and overtaken: his p ; 
ck in order to lead thre 
the strong hand. His excuse abode 
doing #0 was that he “‘ would. have n 


‘more trumps to lead.” That ger 10 


difference; ‘whatever he 
sure to take a trick ‘with: 
It, is the 


Of course, B sbaldie’t tet 
and he ooultart 99 son 


“Aare game in, and-it is the first 
deal ‘of ‘the setond game. I éan find 
bag aig’ of the actual bidding. 

choose ‘ween “@ spade” 

and “a@ niullo.’* ot cot on 
to his hand, from.a nullo tHe 
its even suit distribution... will 
probably never, “te: bl ‘diacard ‘in it. 
However, we’ will e hith to say 
“a nullo.” A will did “a heart.” “y 
has mot a legitimate nullorraise;. to 
raise. fullos ¢véry @uit should ‘be | 
guarded at | once, - that, fs, every 
‘sult should at. least. one. card 
lowet than the six-spot. Only inthe 
case of an u ‘mina can 
this rule be broken. 
.- We hana also suffers the ‘game ob- 
fection as: Z’s—it is too even; and he 
certainly needs. dis¢ards. Again,’ a 
raise from hii might send his partner 
+up too high fn nullos. He should pass, 
ay pike him to say “ two 
” miillos.”"” | certainly say “two 
, hearts.” . % would Dass; Y would see 
his partner passing, in Spite Of a raise. 
Bhd would also” pass, thus losing the 
-_pidaing. 


Z-¥ . could make Suet the. odd in 
ballon, against’ proper defenge. A-B 
* ‘have a beautiful ‘time with, their heart 
_ pla. They have: no trouble ‘Whatever 
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